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Che Cremation of Colonel Catverly. 


By JOHN AYSCOUGH. 


I.—Tue Don. 


T would be an exaggeration to assert that all colonels command- 

ing staff corps regiments in India are teetotalers. But 

Colonel Hubert Calverly, of the 73rd Bombay Infantry, was 
undoubtedly an extremely temperate man. 

He was eccentric in other ways; and partly on that account, 
and partly by reason of the extraordinary chivalry of the man, 
he was known from Quetta to Ceylon by the nickname of the 
Don, which was short for Don Quixote. 

Now most of Colonel Calverly’s eccentricities were, as it would 
seem to the unlettered mind of the English in England, ex- 
ceedingly harmless. But to the robuster and more tutored 
intellect of the Resident at Katara, they could have an exasperating 
side to them. Colonel Calverly knew thirteen native languages, 
and the Resident had scruples about knowing even Mahratti 
properly. Bazaar-Mahratti was all very well, and perhaps even 
indispensable, but what on earth any English gentleman wanted 
with the literature of the ancient Mahratta kingdom, the Resident 
at Katara could not understand. And Colonel Calverly had the 
Mahratti language and literature at his fingers’ ends; and the 
Sanskrit, Urdu, Pali, Tamul, and eight or nine others as well. 
It was no study for a gentleman. 

Colonel Calverly would not eat beef, because he said it must be 
insufferable to the Hindu soldiers he commanded to know that he 
did so; and he would not eat pork, because both Hindu and 
Mussulman servants thought it disgusting, and for his part he 
agreed with them. So he lived on mutton and morghe, and 
people said he had “ become a Hindu ”—ywhich was nonsense. One 
is a Hindu or one is not, but one can no more become one than 
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one can become an American. Not so much, for persons are 
permitted to be at large who have done that, but I never heard 
of anyone taking out letters of naturalization as a Hindu. 

Colonel Calverly knew the Shastas as well as the priests at 
Towli, and, it was generally whispered, believed them far more 
sincerely, For the memory of Rama, Prince of Oude, he had a 
far greater respect than for that of Henry King of England, and 
Gautama the Buddha he venerated as a truer Reformer and 
diviner teacher than Doctor Martin Luther. But what tried the 
patience of the Resident at Katara most sorely of all was that 
Colonel Calverly would address as “ rajah sahib” the dethroned 
descendant of many Mahratta kings who was drinking himself to 
death in the mud palace in the native city. 

Colonel Calverly’s other eccentricities were admitted to be 
harmless, They were chiefly obsolete virtues grotesquely belated 
in the end of the nineteenth century. 

In appearance the Colonel of the 73rd Bombay Infantry was 
not striking ; soldier-like and wiry, but not tall, exceedingly dry 
and brown of skin, lean, and white-haired. He had been young, 
and now was old; there was a young clerk in the Treasury (at 
Katara, not Whitehall) supposed to resemble him very strongly, 
but that must have been a mistake, for he had never been married. 

Colonel Calverly had been in India for more years than 
Kinahan, the Assistant Judge, had been in the world, and for some 
time had ruled the destinies of the regiment, unofficially known 
as the Bombay Ducks: not on account of any peculiarity of gait, 
but simply by reason of the material whereof their overalls were 
made. The Colonel inhabited the big bungalow next the mess, on 
the side remote from the church; and, as the officer commanding 
the detachment of British troops did not want to take a bungalow, 
seeing he might be gone to-morrow, and seeing that one of the 
Don’s eccentricities was his limitless good nature, he let that 
officer share his bungalow. 


II.—Jm-J ams, 


His real name was the Honourable Ulick FitzUrze de Tracey, and 
he was the ninth son of the Lord Viscount Ardrahan (Baron 
Horseleap of Horseleap, in the county of Tyrone, in the peerage of 
Ireland). But he was universally known as Jim-Jams. 

If the Honourable U. FitzU. de Tracey had characteristics as 
well as Colonel Calverly, they were totally dissimilar. The 
de Traceys of Horseleap had never gone in for the Blue Ribbon 
movement; and on occasions of great public rejoicing, Lord 
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Ardrahan’s ninth son saw visions that would have made the 
fortune of Mr. Morris and his school of designers. 

Nothing could have been more Pre-Raphaelite than the dragons 
and demons beheld by the Hon. U. FitzU. de Tracey, nothing less 
hackneyed than the shifting shades of blue and green that pre- 
dominated in their tails. 


So he was called Jim-Jams. 

He was a handsome man, and not undervalued by the Anglo- 
Indian lady. But his popularity was not striking with the Anglo- 
Indian lady’s husband. It was supposed that the Don liked him, 
or else why did not he get rid of him? But then the Don found 
something to like in everybody, even the perspiring deputy 
policeman at Karli, who impeded the digestion of the other in- 
habitants of the Deccan. And, after all, was it certain the Don 
did like him? For having taken him in, it would never occur to 
the Colonel to cold-shoulder him out. As for the Hon. U. FitzU. 
de Tracey, the only person he cared much for was Lord Ardrahan’s 
ninth son; but, as other people went, he had no objection to the 
Colonel, and certainly had none to making himself comfortable in 
his bungalow. 

It was not a bad bungalow either, though nothing like so 
comfortable, of course, as the judge’s. The judge’s bungalow, 
next the little Roman Catholic church, although the judge was 
a bachelor, was by far the best in the station. It was the death- 
less envy of Mrs. Pillitt, the wife of the Indian Medical Staff 
doctor. In vain she gave banquets of tinned meats and dazzled 
the eye with her Europe goods ; a momentary splendour might be 
hers, but perennial comfort was the judge’s. 


IlIl.—Mem Saute. 


Tose who would sorrow as they that have no hope for the death 
of Colonel Joscelyn of the Pioneers, should remember that had he 
not died this story could not have been written. Probably that 
was why his death was arranged, At all events,I cannot think 
of any other reason. For it was a serious and unlooked-for 
embarrassment to his daughter. She had only come out from 
being educated at Surbiton six months before, and in the plans 
she had made there had been no provision for the decease of her 
father previous to her own marriage. And she was not yet 
married. Originally she had intended to marry Captain Forestier, 
but he had been first dilatory and then faithless: and he was now 
engaged to that awful girl with the voice. So Miss Joscelyn had 
turned her attention to the Waler. 
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Now the Waler’s other name was Lieutenant Charles Chichely, 
and though he was enormous, he was extremely young, and of 
course only a subaltern. The sudden death of Colonel Joscelyn 
made it impossible that he—the Waler—could be matured in time. 

In general, Miss Joscelyn was a very sensible girl, who never 
overtaxed her constitution by attempting impossibilities. So 
she had one touching interview with the Waler, and definitely 
decided that was impossible. And by that time she had heard 
from Colonel Calverly. 

He had not been nearly as much surprised by her father’s death 
as she was, though he was probably far more grieved by it. He 
had known Jack Joscelyn all his life, and she had hardly known 
him at all. But the Don knew well that his friend had had heart 
disease, and many times Joscelyn had said to him: “If I go out 
suddenly, you'll see to my little girl, won’t you?” 

“T hope you don’t very much dislike children,” the Don had 
said to Jim-Jams, “ but I’ve heard to-day of the death of a very 
old chum of mine, and his little girl will have to come here; 
there’s no other home for her.” 

Now the Hon. U. FitzU. de Tracey did very specially dislike 
children, but it was not his bungalow, and he could not very 
well say so. 

Then Colonel Calverly wrote to the second in command of the 
Pioneers at Kohat, and enclosed a note for the late Colonel 
Joscelyn’s daughter, whom he supposed to be twelve or thirteen, 
and who really had been, seven or eight years previously. 

Whether the prudent Kathleen understood from that note the 
mistake Colonel Calverly had made, may not now be determined. 
Personally, I have always thought she did. So has Mrs. Pillitt— 
but then Pillitt went silly about the girl. If she did perceive any 
mistake, she did nothing to rectify it. Indeed, her letter to the 
Colonel was babyish. 

So it came to pass that Kathleen Joscelyn bade farewell to 
Kohat and went to reside at Katara in the Deccan, and the 
Pioneers missed her extremely ; but Mrs. Pentecost was delighted, 
and so was Mrs. Malody; and the two Playne-Hedd girls kissed 
each other for sheer gladness and lightness of heart. 

The Waler saw her off, and, as for the flower she gave him at 
the station, he wore it always, and when he was killed in the 
punitive expedition against the Pink Mountain people, they 
found it round his ridiculous neck in a badly-made and much 
kiss-stained case formed of a small white glove that could never 
have been honestly come by. 
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IV.—CassaNnDRA. 


WueEn Miss Joscelyn, on her way south, had passed Delhi she felt 
herself in the home counties. Most Anglo-Indians returning 
from northern border stations do. As for the state of Baroda, 
that was positively suburban, and the troops of large gray 
monkeys chasing the leisurely express, affected her as the sight 
of costermongers’ donkeys might affect the Londoner who finds 
himself again within the four-mile radius after a six-weeks’ exile 
in North Britain. 

At Ajmir a globe-trotter and his wife had joined her, and would 
not be dislodged. They were of boundless amiability and thirsted 
to explain themselves. Their name they determined she should 
know was Troy—Mr. and Mrs. ’Erbert Troy of Mill Hill. Did 
the young lady know Mill Hill? It was a delightful part. Did 
not the young lady wonder why ever they were in India? Well, 
Mr. Troy he enjoyed very Poor Elth—and he did appear to enjoy 
it intensely—and they were travelling for his Elth. They had 
already been travelling twelve months and had seen all the United 
States and San Francisco, as well as the Falls of Niagara, which 
are not in the United States, though they had always thought 
they were. Now did not the young lady think they were in the 
United States? They had also seen Japan, where they had met a 
very nice gentleman called Robinson—but perhaps the young 
lady knew him—who had also been under the impression that the 
Falls of Niagara were in the United States. And now they were 
in India, and didn’t the young lady find it very fatiguing, 
especially Delly and the Coo-Tub, and Aggrer and the Tadge? 
How did the young lady like the Tadge? She had not seen it! 
Was it not then necessary to see the Tadge ? and the other place— 
oh yes, Futty-paw-see-cree; especially that other place, for it 
was thirty miles in a Garry—the Garry man said. And did the 
young lady consider Kellner’s Hotel at Delly or Laurie’s at Aggrer 
comfortable—what she really called comfortable ? 

Throughout Rajputana did their ceaseless babble flow. And 
after dinner at Palanpur they insisted on getting back into the 
same carriage as Miss Joscelyn. Not till Bombay were they to 
be shaken off. There at Colaba she saw the last of them, beset 
by gari-walas, and waiting for the guard. But the guard was 
talking to an elderly gentleman in a Terai hat, who was asking 
after a little girl—a young lady—from Delhi. 

Poor dear Colonel Calverly! He had had confused notions as 
to kissing the little girl—the young lady—from Delhi; and then 
of driving with her to purchase a doll in one of the shops near 
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the Frere fountain. Did Treacher sells dolls ?—the Colonel really 
could notremember. At all events one could get large native dolls, 
or rather plaster dwarfs, with the heads of giants and countenances 
of criminal lunatics, at Ramswamy’s in Meddows Street. 

Well, that difficulty at all events was obviated. There would 
be no necessity to provide a doll for the young lady from Delhi, 
and there would be no necessity to kiss her. The Colonel almost 
wished —— 

“To Hutchinson Sahib’s, Bassein Lodge, Malabar Hill,” he 
said to the gari-wala, into whose gari he had handed Miss Joscelyn. 
Another gari with her baggage had been sent on to the Boree 
Bunder—I beg its pardon, the Victoria Terminus of the G. I. P. 
Railway to Poona. 

Colonel Calverly had been in India two-thirds of his life, and 
could talk thirteen of its languages, so he spoke English to the 
Bombay gari-wala. Had he just landed at the Apollo Bunder 
from one of Her Majesty’s Indian troopships he would have 
treated the native to such erudition as he had gleaned on the 
voyage out from ‘ Roger's Shilling Hindustani Manual,’ and would 
probably have said : 

“Hi! gari-wila! Hutchinson-Sahib-ka-gar ko jao : jaldi-jao ; 
Bassein Lodge, Malabar Hill, ke pas !” 

Colonel Calverly was rather silent as they drove round Back 
Bay, behind the Secretariate, the University, the post-office and 
the telegraph office to Malabar Hill. He was thinking over his 
plans, and by the time they had passed the Tower of Silence and 
turned into the compound of Mr. Hutchinson’s bungalow, he had 
arranged them. 

Mr. Alexander Hutchinson, as all the world knows, is editor of 
the Bombay and Salsette Overland Mail, and enjoys Rs. 5000 per 
mensem, which enables him to live with great comfort in his 
unexceptionable bungalow on Malabar Hill, especially as he is a 
widower. He is Scotch, and he is economical; so when his wife 
died within five months of their marriage it is thought he was so 
shocked at the combined expenses of the wedding and the funeral 
that he would not risk any repetition of them. So he had asked his 
sister, Miss Jean, to come out and keep house for him, and saved him- 
self half the three hundred a year he had allowed her previously. 

Hutchinson Sahib was in, and so was Mistress Jean—rather a 
gaunt and grizzled dame, who looked as if she was feeling the 
cold severely, which was hardly possible. 

Presently Hutchinson Sahib led forth Miss Joscelyn to admire 
the view. There was the lighthouse—Colaba Lighthouse; and 
that was the Afghan War Memorial Church—not this last affair, 
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you know, but the other. Those? Oh, those were the Colaba 
Lines. What regiment? South Riding; no, they left last week 
in the Tigris, and had been relieved by Prince Teck’s Own Welsh 
Borderers. That big yellow building was the new Apollo Bunder 
Hotel, and that half-kiosk, half-Swiss cottage affair, the Bombay 
Yacht Club. Could she see Elephanta—the small, steep island 
out there, covered with wood? Horrid place, full of snakes and 
Buddhist remains. Must be unhealthy? Oh, he didn’t mean 
human remains. The mountains away back were in the Konkan ; 
and round, right round, to the left was Mazagon and Byculla— 
only you couldn’t see it from where they were standing. . . 

“Now, Miss Jean,” said the Colonel, “ you must help me a bit. 
Of course, as soon as I heard of poor Joscelyn’s sudden death, I 
wrote and offered a home to his child. It was an understood thing I 
was to look after her. But I thought she was in short frocks, and 
would want dolls; whereas she’s a grown-up young lady, and wants 
—what do you call it ?—a chaperone.” 

Miss Jean grunted and stroked the end of her nose with her 
thimble. 

“You'll help me a bit, won’t you?” 

“ You mean go off up the Poona Ghauts with you to-night to 
Katara?” 

Colonel Calverly pleaded the soft impeachment. 

“Then, indeed, I'll do nothing of the kind for you or all the 
orphans in Asia,” said the lady with decision. “ But leave the 
lassie here and go you home to Katara to-morrow. Next week I 
don’t mind bringing her up there. There’s a big Tamasha at 
Ganesh Kind on the 13th, and Sandy has to be there of course. 
So he can see me and the lassie safe as far as Poona, and you'll 
just drive to Katara Station on the Southern Mahratta to meet us 
—on Friday that'll be. And that’s all [ll do for you... . But 
you'd better by far send the girl back to where she came from— 
yes, or pay her passage home. For any sake, Don, don’t marry 
her,” the old lady concluded pathetically, nearly wearing a hole 
in her nose with the thimble. 

“Dear me!” said the Don, blushing furiously. “I hadn’t 
dreamt of such a thing!” 

Miss Jean shook her head gloomily. 

“You soon will do—in fact,” she added, sharply eyeing him, 
“T see it’s a lie already. Lord love you for a fool, Don!” 

So some of Miss Joscelyn’s baggage had to be fetched up again 
after all from the Boree Bunder. 

“Eh, sirs! what blind idiots they men are,” groaned Miss Jean 
Hutchinson to herself as she tired her head for dinner. “Guid 
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help the puir auld softie wi’ that fine lassie. Soon she'll hae him 


round her finger . . . but if ae auld fule must needs have her, it 
shall na’ be—Sandy !” 


V.—KaraAra. 


As nearly as I can remember, it is thirteen miles from the city and 
cantonment of Katara to the station of that name on the Southern 
Mahratta Railway. 

As everything else which it will be my business to relate in the 
course of this narrative took place in or near that city and canton- 
ment, you may as well be told something about it, while Miss 
Jean Hutchinson and Miss Kathleen Joscelyn are being brought 
up the Ghauts to Poona. 

Once upon a time Katara was the capital of a large and power- 
ful kingdom, ruled over by rich and powerful kings, who 
dispensed any amount of justice there, not in the least caring to 
retain any for their own use. Unless I mistake, they were of 
the Brahmin caste, and inordinately devout to the mild and 
kindly goddess Devi— usually painted vermilion to typify blood, 
and with a handsome necklace of skulls—or Parwati, or Kali, and 
her husband Shiva. Beside their palace in the city these 
Brahminy kings had a fortress castle overlooking it, that Nature 
had made impressive enough for them. When there were no 
devil-guns it must have been something like impregnable. 

Of what does the station consist ? 

Well, there’s a Resident, in the large bungalow, with a sema- 
phore and Union Jack on it on the Towli Road, beyond the 
parade ground; and a judge, whose bungalow near the Roman 
Catholic church has been said to be perfection ; and an assistant 
judge, who lives somewhere, called Kinahan, but known as LL. in 
the station. There was a doctor—Pillitt to wit, of the Indian 
Medical: a regiment of native infantry, whose officers mostly 
varied. The colonel, however, was perennial, and so was the 
second in command. And there was a detachment. At present 
it was a very small detachment of Prince Leiningen’s Own 
Channel Islanders (Royal Tasmanians), late the 112th Regiment, 
commanded by Captain the Hon. U. FitzU. de Tracey. There 
was, of course, a parson, whose legal name was Epps; he was, 
however, called Grateful—Comforting in civil life. The only use 
of a surname in India is that it sometimes furnishes hints for an 
appropriate nickname. Not always though; sometimes the name 
in common use has no connection whatever with the surname. 
Mrs. Epps, for instance, was universally known as the Empress, 
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merely because it was her delight to wear on the summit of her 
enormous head the smallest hard felt hat she could raise in Asia, 
which at once reminded the spectator of the minute crown as 
worn by the Empress on a Jubilee rupee or two-anna bit. But 


neither clergyman nor clergywoman has any particular part in 
this story. 


VI.—Inrant MarrisGe. 


Wuen Colonel Calverly made up his mind to propose} to Miss 
Joscelyn there is no doubt he decided to do a very foolish thing. 
From the day that she arrived in the station, the station said 
that there could be but one end to it, and the station would have 
been justly incensed if any other end had happened tto come 
about. Nevertheless, when it was publicly made known that 
Katara had prophesied truly, Katara was disgusted. 

Miss Jarndyce, the sister of the second-in-command?(who had 
been brought out almost on purpose), affected, indeed, delight. 
But very gladly would she have bitten Miss Joscelyn instead of 
the rim of her black-wood clothes-press. The other ladies of the 
station openly said it was sickening, and even the men honestly 
thought the Don was a fool for his pains. 

When an old man marries a young girl he generally is. But 
Colonel Calverly’s mistake was due to something better than an 
old man’s infatuation for a pretty face. He had pledged himself 
to give a home to the orphan child of his friend: how else, after 
all, could he do it? He had certainly never dreamt of marrying 
the little girl—“ the young lady from Delhi”—whom he had gone 
to meet at the Colaba terminus of the B. B. & C. I. Railway. 
And it was not his fault that she turned out to be a young woman 
whom he could hardly provide with a home in his bungalow 
otherwise than by offering to make her its mistress. 

Miss Jean Hutchinson could not remain to chaperone them for 
ever; and, indeed, had grown very restive long before the expira- 
tion of the six weeks she did stop. And there was no one else 
whom Colonel Calverly knew of that might have taken her place. 
No doubt all would have been well if Miss Joscelyn had married 
or become engaged to someone else during the six weeks of Miss 
Jean’s chaperonage. But she did not. And to tell the truth, 
there was really no one just then in Katara for her to marry. 
Pillitt of the Indian Medical would have married her gladly, but 
Mrs. Pillitt would, of course, not permit it. And, if you had 
given him time, perhaps the Judge might. But the Judge was 
nothing if he was not deliberate. And then he was every bit as 
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old as the Colonel: and even if time had been given him would 
not have grown younger. Kinahan was a bachelor too, and was 
the brief epitome of every virtue; but when brevity only runs to 
five foot seven, girls like Miss Joscelyn will not hear of it. There 
really was no one for her to marry. Jim-Jams? Well, Jim-Jams 
was, as it happened, away from the station. And even when in it 
he had nothing but his pay to live on. 

Therefore I maintain there was a good deal of excuse for the 
Don. And having said that I will repeat that he was inexcusable. 
It was certain to end in mischief, and all Katara and the world 
knows to what it did lead. 

“ Kathleen,” he said, “I am not fool enough to think there’s 
anything about me to catch a young girl’s fancy; but if you will 
give to me, faute de mieux, the right to be the guardian of your 
happiness, your happiness will be very precious to me. And, 
after all, dear child, there is this advantage in my being so old— 
that it is pretty sure, when I am gone from you, you will still 
have time enough for love and romance.” 

It is probable that when Colonel Calverly so spoke he had not 
any special thought or intention of quitting this valley of tears 
incontinently—even to make room for love and romance in the 
life of his widow. What he said was stale enough, and the girl’s 
reply was also such as has many a time been made before. 

“ Dear Colonel Calverly! God knows I know you are too good 
for me, and I will give you my life to keep for me with a certainty 
of finding it, in your keeping, full of happiness !” 

Perhaps in a way they were each sincere enough. 

So Miss Jean Hutchinson went back to administer the house- 
hold of her brother ; and Captain the Hon. U. FitzU. de Tracey, 
who was still on leave, read with eyes that stared like a shrimp’s 
the announcement in the Pioneer of the marriage of Colonel 
Hubert Calverly, of the 73rd Bombay Infantry, to Kathleen 
Mildred, only child of the late Colonel Jack Joscelyn, at Katara, 
Deccan. 

“Great Scott!” he whistled. ‘The man’s gone in for infant- 
marriage! s’'welp me!” He was not refined in his speech, and, 
you see, he thought the little girl whom the Don had adopted was 
aged eleven or twelve years. 
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VII.—Goop Frienps. 


Wauen Captain the Hon. U. FitzU. de Tracey rejoined for duty he 
left Poona by the train that starts for Belgaum about five in the 
afternoon. He therefore did not get in till nearly midnight, and 
saw no one at Katara till he was shaking hands with Colonel 
Calverly. 

Jims-Jams was, of course, not going to remain an inmate of the 
Don’s bungalow. But the Colonel had written saying, “Though 
I am married there is plenty of room for yon here while you are 
looking about for quarters to suit you. So we shall expect you 
on the twentieth.” Jim-Jams was not slow to note the changes 
in the bungalow. It had been rather wild, but now a general air 
of smartness pervaded it. The infant-wife was evidently quite 
alive to her position as Mrs.C. 0. The infant-wife was, of course, 
in bed long ago. But who was this? What was the Colonel 
saying ? 

“ My wife, Jim: Kathleen, let me introduce Captain de Tracey 
to you.” 

A large, blonde vision arose upon the astonished young man. 
Piles of yellow hair, great pale blue eyes, and acres of clear 
waxen complexion. This the infant-wife! Why, she must be 
three and twenty! Teeth large and white, large white hands 
plentifully ringed: and a large smile. The Hon. U. FitzU. de 
Tracey himself was lean and black : close, crisp, curly hair, black 
as night ; eyes of the dead-black of jet, and a skin ofa fine healthy 
brownness. Mrs. Calverly just suited him ; in ten years she would 
be fat, and in less than ten she would be coarse, but that he knew 
not. Meanwhile she filled the eye with shape and colour, and it 
satisfied him. He was not a young man of refined tastes, neither 
was he a good man. But for all the misery and crime that was to 
come it seems to me that he was not wholly responsible. On the 
present occasion he was merely astonished. His mind acted 
slowly, and just at present he could not get beyond that. Colonel 
Calverly saw his surprise and was amused, guessing very well the 
cause of it. When Colonel Calverly had said: “Jim, I hope you 
don’t very much dislike children, but an old chum of mine is dead, 
and his little girl will have to come here,” he had not failed to 
see that Captain de Tracey was bored. And when Jims-Jams had 
gone on leave the Colonel had guessed it was to get out of the 
way of “ the baby.” 

As for Mrs. Calverly, she too saw that the Hon. U. FitzU. de 
Tracey was taken aback, and made up her mind that he was dazzled. 
He appeared to be a nice young man, and would make quite an 
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agreeable playfellow. She liked dark men, and one could see at a 
glance that his clothes were imported ; nothing durzi-made about 
those trousers! In short, Jim-Jams and Mrs. Calverly were 
mutually pleased with each other, and they soon became very 
intimate. 

The Hon. U. FitzU. de Tracey did not hurry away from the 
Calverlys’ bungalow. And even when he had left it he continued 
to be very intimate. 

“A little banjo is all very well,” he would say at first, in 
excuse for the frequency of his visits, “but Menzies plays from 
breakfast till he goes to the Ghymkana, and it palls a little. I’m 
so glad neither you nor the Colonel are musical.” 

Oh no, she was not at all musical. And as for the Colonel, he 
knew “God save the Queen ” because people took off their hats at 
it, but he did not know any other tune. 

“We are always glad to see you!” she said graciously, with a 
smile so large and sweet as to give a singular force to the plural 
pronoun. 

In process of time it was an admitted fact that Jim-Jams and 
“the Calverlys ” were very “ thick” indeed. Now there were two 
people in the station who disapproved exceedingly of this intimacy. 
And they were Achchi Singh and the young man who had such 
an unreasonable resemblance to Colonel Calverly. But it was 
hardly likely Mrs. Calverly would regulate her conduct by the 
opinion of her husband’s butler, or that of a half-caste clerk in 
the Katara Treasury. Was it? And, as it happened, they kept 
their opinion to themselves. 


VIII.—Umpra Mortis. 


A suack shadow fell over the Valley of Katara, beneath which it 
sat still in terror and amazement. It was the shadow of a man 
riding on a pale horse. Some said he was a king, some said he 
was nothing but a reaper. Some called him friend, some foe, but 
all agreed that he was strong and inexorable. He appeared 
suddenly in the midst of the city, and the dead silence of middle 
night was broken by the cries wherewith they greeted him. In 
the morning he had ridden away with an old man and two 
children on the saddle-bow before him. But at night he came 
back galloping. And the narrow fetid streets of the bazaar gave 
back the noise of his horse-hoofs. He rode carelessly on his pale 
horse, and trampled the little children as he passed, and the grey 
old men who could not fly from him. But that made no 
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difference. Fly as they would, he galloped faster; and the 
strongest he laid low as easily as the weaker. 

And the humour of him! 

“It’s the butcha he came for,” said the wrinkled hag, drawing 
the white cloth over the dead grandchild. “He likes tender 
flesh, and warm; he hath not relish for the dry and the aged.” 

But he heard her; smiling, stooping from his saddle-tree with 
his ear by the tatti. And lifting the tatti he looked on her, and 
with his eyes he mocked her, and with his chill breath he froze 
the slow blood and dried up the marrow of her shaking bones. 

“Tdhdr do,” he whispered. “Daro mat. Fear not.” And 
ruthlessly with his long arms he drew her—drew her shrieking 
to sit before him as he galloped on his pale horse through the 
city. 

The poor besotted Rajah quaked in his palace and swore to 
Devi that he would build her a new temple at Towli, a brand-new 
temple raddled all over, out of his next quarter’s pension from the 
queen-empress, if but she would spare him. And lest the Hindu 
gods should have grown rusty he vowed also to Beebee Miriam, 
that he would give her statue in the Catholic church here in 
Katara a beautiful crown like the one he had seen on her statue 
in the Bara church at Goa. And one or other of them heard 
him, for the pale king spared him (perhaps for pity at seeing a 
thing so much paler), and he did not die. Only his wife Saraswati, 
and (the gods are good) he had others. Wherefore he sent 
secretly the dead Ranee’s necklace (of big amethysts, three rows, 
strung on three strings of seed-pearls) to the Goanese priest of 
the Catholic Mission, and it was bound round the forehead of the 
big statue of the Madonna, and the native Catholics were en- 
raptured. For that was cheaper than to build a big new temple, 
raddled all over, on the river bank at Towli—where in all con- 
science there were temples enough already. 

But still day after day the shadow lay over the Valley of 
Katara, and it was the monstrous shadow of a man who rode 
ruthlessly, riding on a pale horse. At night the noise of his 
riding echoed through the narrow mud-ways of the bazaar, and 
by day they sat cowering in silence lest he should espy them. 
For none wanted to go with him, even if he were a king, riding 
out with him into the darkness that lies around the world: the 
warm world that they knew, where their friends were. “Truly 
the light is sweet,” they said, “and a pleasant thing it is for the 
eyes to see the sun.” And they had no thought of plagiarism, or 
thought that they were but echoing the cry of a poet who sang 
while the vedas were being written. 
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IX.—“Gop Foretve Her!” 


Ar last the shadow passed away from the Valley of Katara, and 
people congratulated each other that they were still alive. As it 
happened, the shadow had hardly fallen on the cantonment, only 
on the native city. But the dread of it had been everywhere. 
And here and there to the godowns also the rider on the pale 
horse had come, stealthily, and taken one or two—a Goanese cook 
perhaps, or an ayah, perhaps only a sweeper—but someone. He 
had ridden away now, and the last echoes of his galloping had 
died away. In a very little while he would be forgotten. He 
had been gone some days, and was already nearly forgotten, when 
the parson called at the Calverlys’ bungalow and was explaining 
to the Colonel the form of prayer for thanksgiving he proposed 
using at church next Sunday—after the second lesson would be 
best, he thought. But the Colonel, perhaps by reason of his 
Hindu heterodoxies, did not seem to take any lively interest in 
the matter. And Grateful—Comforting departed rather huffed. 

Mrs. Calverly departed to the Ghymkana almost immediately, 
and as soon as she was gone the Colonel went into his own room 
and flung himself rather wearily on the bed. 

“Master sahib ill?” asked Achchi Singh. 

“ Jehannum-ko jao !” answered the Colonel with great sweetness. 
“* Bolo mat.” 

But Achchi Singh peered inquisitively at his master and did 
not go there. He went out instead at the back of the bungalow 
and through a hole in the cactus hedge on to the parade ground, 
then he ran. And he did not stop till he reached the Pillitt 
bungalow on the Towli Road. 

“ Doctor sahib gar-men hai ?” he gasped. 

“ Hai.” 

“What’s up?” asked the doctor, hearing himself demanded. 
“Whew! Not the Colonel sahib?” 

“Yes, sahib; it’s the Colonel.” 

Half an hour later Mrs. Calverly drove home, for Miss Jarndyce 
and the judge and a few others were coming to tea. You know 
that as one comes out of the tennis-ground the hedge hides any 
one from those who may be coming in till they are almost face to 
face. The Hon. U. FitzU. de Tracey was seeing Mrs. Calverly to 
her carriage, but as it happened they were not speaking; and 
they heard two men talking who were approaching hurriedly. 

“ Yes, it’s back, and the Don has it. I’ve just seen Pillitt.” 

Mrs. Calverly uttered a little ery, and Jim-Jams looked at her. 
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“Good God! she’s glad,” he thought; and though it was by 
no means chilly, he shivered. 

Then they met the men. 

“TI overheard what you said,” stammered Mrs. Calverly with 
every symptom of distress and terror. “Is it true—about my 
husband ? ” 

“T had no notion you were here. I am afraid it is true... 
but perhaps...” 

She uttered another little cry, not loud, but quite a different 
one, and said miserably— 

“T must go at once to him.” 

“ Hadn’t some one better go with you—Captain de Tracey, 
perhaps ?” 

“Oh, no, no! I would rather go alone.” 

“ Yes, you'd better go alone,” said Jim-Jams gravely. 

He did not go back on to the ground, but walked quickly 
towards the Jarndyces’ bungalow to tell them not to go to tea at 
the Calverlys’. He shivered again, and this I will say for him, 
that if a prayer of his could have saved the man who had always 
been good to him, he would with all sincerity have put it up. 
“God forgive her, that was a horrible look on her face.” One 
thing he resolved, and that was that until the Don was well again 
—or it was all over—he would not go near their bungalow. And 
it was no dread of infection that lay at the root of that determina- 
tion. Poor Jim-Jams! Nevertheless he knew that if the Don 
died he should marry Kathleen. 


X.—DEvorTIon. 


Mrs. CALVERLY was horribly afraid. She was a coward by nature, 
and she had none of a wife’s generous affection to counterbalance 
a woman’s natural fear. But all the more because she knew that 
in her soul she was disloyal to him, was she in terror of this 
feeling showing itself visibly. 

“There is always danger,” the doctor answered; “ but there is 
as little danger yet as there could be in any case of it. He has 
it most favourably. All the conditions are most favourable.” 

And with the slightest possible fluctuations his report was the 
same always. 

“ Pillitt thinks the Don will stick in,” said Menzies, coming into 
their bungalow, settling himself into a long chair, and cocking his 
legs gracefully over the arm of it. He had his banjo and began 
tuning it. Captain the Hon. U. FitzU. de Tracey was understood 
to express—very unequivocally—his pleasure at the intelligence. 
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“Hm,” thought Captain Menzies. And perhaps his look was 
too close an index of his thought, for Jim-Jams reddened and said 
apologetically — 

“ He’s been very decent to me—the Don has!” 

“Oh, yes; he’s been decent enough to you, I know, Jim.” 

Captain de Tracey put his hands in his pockets and began to 
whistle. Presently he strolled out into the compound, and began 
to throw stones meditatively at a pariah dog that was lurking in 
the bushes. 

“Fables de la Fontaine,” thought Captain Menzies, “ only he 
can’t see it.” And Captain Menzies, who was rather a metaphy- 
sical officer, wiped the smile from his mouth to make room for 
‘Dinah Do,’ the strains whereof weré soon uplifted on the breeze. 


Meanwhile Mrs. Calverly nursed her husband with much 
assiduity, and Katara was not a little edified. 

“Especially as anyone can see she’s in a blue funk all the 
while,” said Menzies; only he said it to himself, for he had an 
idea that no one but he had seen it. And though he was very 
“ noticing,” as the nurses say, he was a prudent child too, and apt 
to tell more secrets to Captain Menzies than to all the rest of the 
cantonment. Of course Mrs. Calverly did not do all the nursing— 
her ayah and she did most of it between them, but Achchi 
Singh insisted on helping. 

Now Mrs. Calverly detested Achchi Singh, and so did Kasi the 
ayah. He watched her ceaselessly, and she knew it. He guessed 
her secret indifference to his master, and she knew it. Whereas 
Achchi Singh adored the Colonel sahib with a limitless adoration 
—and she knew that also. Perhaps most of all for this last 
reason she hated: him. Nevertheless, Achchi Singh helped to 
nurse his master. 


“Good Lord, what's that?” 

Captain Menzies and the second-in-command were going into 
the parade ground ; and it was Captain Menzies who spoke. 

Now the Protestant church at Katara possesses two bells, and 
on occasions of great public rejoicing they are clattered deliriously. 
One of these was now tolling dolorously. The two men stopped 
dead and listened. 

“Tt can’t be poor Calverly.” 

The second-in-command was but human, and he was second, 
you see. 

“ But he was out of all danger. Pillitt told me so last night 
at Kinahan’s.” 
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Nevertheless it was the Colonel. Pillitt came hurrying into 
the parade ground. 

“ Dismiss the men,” he said with a chalky face ; “ it’s the Colonel. 
I went in there twenty minutes ago, and Mrs. Calverly and I went 
into his room together; she only went to lie down an hour-and- 
a-half ago; her ayah was with him—but she’d fallen asleep ; 
and we found him dead. He had been dead about an hour, and 
the rigor mortis was quite declared.” 

Pillitt was a very keen doctor, and a clever one; he felt: this 
professionally very acutely. 

“T never knew such a case in my days,” he groaned ; last 
night I turned in there on my way home from Kinaian’s, and 
he was doing splendidly. In a week at the outside I should have 
taken his name off the sick-list. It fairly beats me, and that’s 
the truth of it. The blow to his wife is terrible.” 

“Yes?” 

The doctor turned to Menzies, who had spoken. 

“Yes, quite terrible. She fainted dead at the sight of him. 
You see it’s so horribly unlooked for. But I must go back 
there.” 

“Poor Don!” said the second-in-command. “I wish it could 
have come some other way—by Jove, I do.” But this observation 
also was addressed solely to himself, for he was not thinking of 
the manner of the Don’s death, but of the manner of his own 
promotion. And he’was going back alone to his own bungalow. 

“Captain Menzies, is it true?” 

The young man looked up; it was the clerk in the Katara 
Treasury with the inconsequent resemblance to Colonel Calverly. 

“ About the Colonel? Iam afraid it is,” he answered kindly. 
“Tt is sad news for all of us.” 

“Tt is sad news to me,” said the clerk. ‘ Thank you, sir,” and 
he walked off. 

Captain Menzies turned to go home. 

“That’s a rum chap,” he thought. “And he looked rum. By 
Jove, he is like the old boy, and his voice is like too. Well, 
perhaps I should look rum if—— 

The Hon. U. FitzU. de Tracey overtook him. 

“Good God, Menzies, this is awful!” 

“Tt’s pretty bad,” said Menzies, with British moderatior of 
statement. De Tracey, you see, was Irish. 

“I wish to God he hadn’t died,” cried he. And there was no 
mistake as to his sincerity. 

“Yes,” said Menzies curiously. 

“Upon my soul I do.” 

VOL. CIV. 
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Menzies thoroughly believed, but thoroughly disliked these 
protestations. 

“Well, Jim,” he said, “we all do. There’s not a man in the 
station who doesn’t.” 

Captain de Tracey looked uneasy. He shot a swift glance of 
suspicion at the other man. 

“Nor a woman either!” he said foolishly. 

Menzies nodded. 

“ Of course—nor a woman either,” he assented innocently. 

They turned into the bungalow. Captain Menzies picked up 
his banjo, but put it down again. He sat on the table instead, 
and began to whistle. 

“He was awfully decent to me,” said Jim-Jams. 


XI.—Tue Horror or Katara. 


‘Tr Katara was shocked at the news of Colonel Calverly’s death, 
consternation fell on it at the intelligence that he was to be 
cremated. Here in England it is far from being a popular mode 
of disposal of the dead, in spite of the very prosaic burning-house 
at Woking. But in India there are a whole different set of 
reasons against it. It is like publicly marrying a native. And 
the cremation of Colonel Calverly was not to take place in a 
smart new crematorium at the end of an orthodox funeral with 
hearse and mourning coaches, and the Protestant Burial Service. 

It appeared that he had made his will, leaving everything to 
his wife, at the time of his marriage, and with that had been 
found a loose sheet of paper containing a brief but absolute 
command, that in the event of his death his body should be 
burned, with as little delay as possible, on the river bank at 
Towli— in the manner of the country,” he had added emphatically. 
This document was signed and dated the afternoon of the day on 
which he had been taken ill. It must have been written about 
half-an-hour after the Rev. Epps had left his bungalow and his 
wife had gone out to the Ghymkana. He had sealed it with the 
signet ring he always wore, and though the writing showed signs 
of agitation, and of having been the work of a man in great 
bodily pain, it was unmistakably his. 

“He often told me that he would wish to be burned on the 
river-bank at Towli,” said Mrs. Calverly. ‘Once he showed me 
the very place he wished—just below the Ranee’s Temple at the 
foot of the steps—Ghats, he called them.” 

Katara is not easily scandalised. A readiness to be scandalised 
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is not the most crying fault of Anglo-Indian society. But Katara 
was unutterably scandalised now. What would the natives think 
when Sahib-Log took to be burned at the Ghats like natives? 
Katara read a sardonic triumph in its servants’ eyes already. 
And the second-in-command, who was really not a bad fellow at 
bottom, and old-fashioned to boot, kicked his butler incontinently 
on the strength of it. Doubtless in these dangerous days the 
native would “summons” him, so he was determined to gét the 
worth of his fifty rupees while he was about it, and kicked him 
thoroughly. “That'll teach him to expect no Hindu foolery from 
the new Colonel,” panted the second-in-command when he had 
finished. 

But all that did not stop the late Colonel’s body from being 
disposed of as he had directed. And the Resident could not stop it 
either. He did his best, but he failed. He had an idea that when 
the Supreme Government heard of it—which itgcertainly would— 
it would visit on him the permission of such Jéyelling doings in 
his district. And the home Government, too. If it had been a 
Radical Government at home, a Radical Viceroy here—but they 
were both as Tory as common sense could make them. The 
Resident of Katara saw himself a marked man—and marked, alas, 
with a most undesirable distinction—as the head of a district in 
which the first European officer broke down the wholesome 
difference between natives and Sahib-Log, and let himself be 
burned up, like a bundle of weeds, on the river-bank. 

He interviewed the widow without losing an instant, but she 
was inexorable. 

“TI know it to have been my poor husband’s desire,” she 
reiterated, “and it is my sacred duty to see that his desires are 
not set aside when he can no longer enforce them.” 

The Resident was eloquent, but Mrs. Calverly was unmoved by 
his eloquence. He became pathetic, but the lady grew scornful. 

“You are thinking of nothing but yourself,” she said, with 
considerable candour, ‘and I intend to think of nothing but my 
poor husband’s wishes. ... Really, at such a time, such an 
interview is most painful,” she added. 

The Resident moved reluctantly to go. But he did not go till 
he had gained a concession. As it seemed to him, a very im- 
portant concession. 

The body of Colonel Calverly should be burned, as he had 
directed, on the bank of the river at the holy place of Towli; at 
the foot of the stone steps leading up to the Ranee’s Temple, on 
the spot he had himself chosen. But first there should be a 
funeral—a decent European funeral service in the Protestant 
x2 
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church in the cantonment. The whole station should attend 
that service; the regiment commanded by the late Colonel should 
accompany the coffin from the bungalow to the church. 

“And you will yourself attend the service?” he suggested, 
pleadingly. 

“Of course. I shall be chief mourner.” 

“Of course!” assented the Resident, a trifle taken aback, but 
delighted. “The usual volleys will be fired over the grave,” he 
said, “into which the coffin will have been lowered... After 
the volleys the funeral party will disperse, and you will do what 
you wish... I shall report the proceedings in full up to that 
point. Of anything that may take place afterwards I shall have 
no cognizance whatever.” 

Mrs. Calverly bowed, and the Resident departed in triumph. 
He felt that a first-rate diplomatist was thrown away on Katara. 
Possibly Mrs. Calverly was a bit of a diplomatist also. 

The Resident evidently presumed that she would have her 
husband’s body taken from the grave after the volley-firing and 
dispersal of the funeral party. But she had a notion that to 
steal bodies from graves where they had been buried was a 
felony, and, on the whole, she thought it might be better to send 
the coffin without the body to the church, especially as she felt 


confident her husband had never contemplated any Protestant 
and European funeral over his remains at all. 


(To be concluded.) 





Some Recollections of Robert Louis Stevenson. 


I 


Ir must be fully thirty years since I first saw Robert Louis 
Stevenson in the flesh—to use a somewhat inapplicable phrase. I 
had somehow or other, in spite of a zeal for outdoor games, run 
into a period of low, rather than bad health, and was transferred 
from a well-known Edinburgh boarding-school to a small private 
school in the same city. I do not think there were at this little 
seminary more than a dozen boys, ranging in ages from nine or 
ten, to fourteen or fifteen, and our intellectual calibre varied fully 
as much as our years. For some of us were sent there for reasons 
of health, and others because they had not made that progress with 
their studies which their fond parents had hoped. Others were 
there, I fancy, merely because the scheme of education upon which 
the proprietor, Mr. Robert Thomson, proceeded, fell in with the 
views of our parents. The main feature of this system was, so far 
as I can recollect, that we had no home lessons, but learned, in the 
two or three hours of afternoon school, what we were expected to 
remember next day. My impression is, that either Stevenson 
joined the school later than I did, or that he was absent on one of 
his frequent health-pilgrimages, when I first made the acquaint- 
ance of my schoolmates. However, when he did come, being 
older and somewhat more advanced than the others, we were 
naturally drawn much together, and whatever I may have done for 
him, he certainly played a leading réle for me among this juvenile 
“cast.” Our freedom from home tasks gave us leisure for literary 
activities, which would otherwise have been tabooed as waste of 
time. Perhaps with some of us it was, but not with Stevenson. 
For even then he had—to the grief of his father, if not of both 
his parents—a fixed idea that literature was his calling, and a 
marvellously mature conception of the course of self-education 
through which he required to put himself in order to succeed. 
Among other things, we were encouraged to make verse-transla- 
tions, and, for some reason or other, I specially well remember a 
passage of Ovid, which he rendered in Scott-like octosyllabics, and 
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I in heroic couplets, which I probably thought commendably like 
those of Mr. Pope. But, even then, Stevenson showed impatience 
of the trammels of verse, and longed for the compass and ductility 
of prose. 

Stevenson calls himself “ugly” in his student days, but I think 
this is a term that never at any time fitted him. Certainly to him 
as a boy about fourteen (with the creed which he propounded to 
me, that at sixteen one was a man) it would not apply. In body, 
he was assuredly badly set up. His limbs were long, lean and 
spidery, and his chest flat, so as almost to suggest some mal-nutri- 
tion, such sharp corners did his joints make under his clothes. 
But in his face this was belied. His brow was oval and full over 
soft brown eyes, that seemed already to have drunk the sunlight 
under southern vines. The whole face had a tendency to an oval 
Madonna-like type. But about the mouth, and in the mirthful 
mocking light of the eyes, there lingered ever a ready Autolycus 
roguery that rather suggested sly Hermes masquerading as a 
mortal. The eyes were always genial, however gaily the lights 
danced in them, but about the mouth there was something a little 
tricksy and mocking, as of a spirit that already peeped behind the 
scenes of life’s pageant and more than guessed its unrealities. 

I would now give much to possess but one of Stevenson’s gifts, 
namely, that extraordinary vividness of recollection by which he 
could so astonishingly recall, not only the doings, but the very 
thoughts and emotions of his youth. For, often as we must have 
communed together, with all the shameless candour of boys, 
hardly any remark of his has stuck to me except the opinion 
already alluded to, and which struck me—his elder by some fifteen 
months—as very amusing, that “at sixteen we should be men.” 
He of all mortals, who was, in a sense, always still aboy! Nor 
can I recall any special incidents beyond the episode of the school- 
magazine, already alluded to in the Daily News for December 19th. 
He and my other schoolmates were, I fancy, pretty often at my 
house, which being in the country, was more attractive on holidays 
than their town houses. I was not very often in 17 Heriot Row, 
and I had a notion then, of which I have never been disabused, 
that I was not a persona grata to Stevenson péere on account of my 
being an art-and-part accomplice in his son’s literary schemes and 
ambitions, which he discouraged to the uttermost. I may have 
been morbidly sensitive, but I used to feel that when he looked at 
me he was saying internally, “Oh, you're another young 
scribbling idiot like my son—only weaker.” Mrs. Stevenson was 
always kind and gracious, but, in spite of that, I always felt 
rather like a bale of contraband goods, as I passed in at the door 
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of No. 17, and followed Stevenson to his den in the attic storey. 
One of these occasions, I do distinctly remember, on which 
Stevenson was brimful of the story of ‘Deacon Brodie’ (one 
which never appealed to me at all), and, I believe, he then read 
me, probably in 1864, portions of a proposed drama on the subject. 

On the other hand, our house seemed to have taken his 
romantic fancy, and in a chapter in one of his short stories called 
‘The House at Murrayfield,’ it is powerfully and, in the main, 
accurately described, in its very gloomiest aspect as the scene of 
a murder, so vividly portrayed that, though I only read the 
passage once, and have vainly searched for the story in his re- 
printed works, I cannot think of it without seeing the dead body 
lying in a certain position on the dining-room floor. 

I have only so far come upon two specimens of Stevenson’s 
literary work at that early age—one a rhyming letter he wrote 
in reply to one I had sent him embodying the regrets of his 
schoolmates at his absence in Torquay, and the other, an imper- 
fect and much-corrected-and-altered draft of a romantic ballad of 
the ‘Baron of Manaheit.’ Of the (intentional) doggerel of the 
letter, the following lines are an amusing specimen, and are not 
without a hint of that playful humour which became one of his 
finest and most fascinating qualities :— 


“’er since I left 
Of friends bereft 
I’ve pined in melancholly, 
And all Torquay 
Its rocks and sea 
Have witnesséd my folly. 
I do not say 
That all the day 
I weep and pine in grief, 
But now and then 
I say again 
The greek for ‘stop the thief!’” 


I intentionally preserve the slip in spelling and the lacking 
capital as characteristic of schoolboy haste and carelessness. I 
do not now remember what is the Greek for “Stop the thief!” 
but have no doubt it was a fine mouth-filling phrase with probably 
an exhilarating suggestion of profanity. It may indeed en- 
courage the juvenile literary aspirant to know that precocity in 
the matter of correct spelling is evidently not a sine qué non of 
ultimate success in letters. The ballad was probably written 
for the ‘ Jack o’ Lantern,’ but ’twas hardly in a state for publica- 
tion, even there, in spite of the amount of “elbow grease” to 
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which it has obviously been subjected. It opens character- 
istically with a description of a haunted house :— 


“The moon shone down from the black arch of night, 
And showed a house close by the public way.” 
. . . * - 


* * 


The remainder of the verse cannot in fairness (even to an 
author of thirteen) be given, as there are in the final line two 
qualifying epithets to one noun, both of which have been struck 
out as unsatisfactory by the already fastidious self-critic. The 
dénouement is the death of the young Baron of Manaheit, in the 
attempt to defy prophecy, and is described with a certain promise 
of Stevenson’s force and dramatic power :— 


“He gasped, he struggled, then, with hands on high, 
Gave one loud shriek and from his saddle dropped.” 


But there is no sign in these early attempts of anything really 
premature or precocious, and nothing can be truer, in spite of his 
early bent towards letters, than that his success was the fruit, as 
he himself alleges, of persistent industry and indefatigable per- 
severance, and when we consider that all this was accomplished in 
the face of much discountenance and opposition, and despite all the 
drawbacks of physical weakness and almost continuous delicacy and 
ill-health, Stevenson’s achievement in literature must seem nothing 
short of heroic. And when we remember that he died hard at 
work, too hard I fear, in the harness he had so resolutely buckled 
on, we may well declare that the Carlyle of the future will not 
have far to seek for a “ Hero as Man of Letters.” 


II, 


I think Stevenson and I must have left school about the same 
year—1865—he to make a valiant, but vain, attempt to follow his 
father’s profession, and I to proceed to the Arts classes of Edinburgh 
University ; and so it came about that he followed me to the 
University some three years later, and we thus belonged to quite 
different generations of undergraduate life and moved in different 
sets. But I fancy we should have seen more of each other had it 
not been that our boyish friendship was thrown somewhat out of 
gear by a crisis in my own inner history, chiefly induced, I believe, 
by a perusal of Pascal's Pensées, which resulted in a period of 
religious depression—as I regard it now—which must have made 
me poor company for any one, but most of all for the bright 
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elastic hedonist, the truant, life-loving student, diligent in all 
studies but those prescribed for him. So there appears to me at 
this time a yawning gap in our intercourse which must have 
extended over several years, further accounted for by the fact 
that while he was at Edinburgh University I was mainly in 
Cambridge. Then he had, in those days, also to take swallow- 
flights southward in search of warmth and sunshine. But some- 
how, I recollect not how, our friendship became renewed, and 
on some bright day when the Edinburgh climate was gracious for 
a time he would pounce on me and carry me off to some snug 
wind-sheltered seat in the Princes Street Gardens, and in pleasant 
fraternal converse we would report ourselves to each other and 
exchange mental electricities, no doubt largely to my profit. 
When we had, so to speak, squared our mental accounts, or my 
duties recalled me, we would part, probably for months, till his 
cometary track again came into conjunction with my prosaic 
orbit, and he pounced on me for another day of reckoning. But 
gradually as his wanderings extended and his absences from 
Scotland grew in duration, his visits became more angelic in 
frequency ; the last I remember was after his marriage, and I 
saw Mrs. Stevenson at a little distance, but was not introduced 
to her. 

But I think I may say this curious fragmentary friendship 
maintained a wonderful warmth, not only on my part but on his. 
My love and admiration were doubtless fed continually by his 
books, and especially his essays, in which I always felt the true 
Stevenson, and which brought to me so completely his presence, 
his voice and smile, that my friend seemed ever at my elbow, 
ready to discourse in his best manner, his happiest vein. So even 
when the news of his death came, I did not feel it as a remote 
event, but rather as though a comrade in arms were shot down by 
one’s side. 

A renewal of our intercourse came about rather curiously, from 
his instructing his publishers, Messrs. Chatto & Windus, to send 
me a copy of the volume entitled ‘ Ballads,’ a form of compliment 
he had never before paid me. This naturally led to my writing to 
him, and this to a project that I should visit him in Samoa: a 
project, alas! never, to my infinite regret, carried out, the fault 
being my own, as was the misfortune. But it led to my receiving, 
letters from him, which are naturally very precious possessions 
now. They are in the old vein of frank friendship, disengaged 
and manly, but breathing of that fine camaraderie of which he and 
Whitman, of all moderns, most possessed the secret. I had 
spoken warmly of the ‘ Ballads,’ which the public, it seems, would 
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have none of, and especially the ‘Song of Rahero,’ which I regard 
as his highest achievement in verse, and he writes :— 


“They (the ‘Ballads’) failed to entertain a coy public, at which I 
wondered, not that I set much account by my verses, which are the verses 
of Prosator; but I do know how to tell a yarn, and two of the yarns are 
great. ‘Rahero’ is for its length a perfect folk-tale; savage and yet fine, 
full of tail-foremost morality, ancient as the granite rocks; if the 
historian, not to say the politician, could get that yarn into his head, he 
would have learned some of his ABC. But the average man at home 
cannot understand antiquity; he is sunk over the ears in Roman civilisa- 
tion; and a tale like that of ‘Rahero’ falls on his ears inarticulate. The 
Spectator said there was no psychology in it; that interested me much; 
my grandmother (as I used to call that able paper, and an able paper it is, 
and a fair one) cannot so much as observe the existence of savage psychology 
when it is put before it. I am at bottom a psychologist, and ashamed of 
it; the tale seized me one-third because of its picturesque features, two- 
thirds because of its astonishing psychology, and the Spectator says there’s 
mone. I am going on with a lot of island work, exulting in the knowledge 
of a new world, ‘a new created world’ and new men; and I am sure my 
income will DECLINE and FALL off; for the effort of comprehension is 
death to the intelligent public, and sickness to the dull.” 


Everything, he here says, points to a remarkably sane and true 
estimate of his own powers, and I do not think I ever met or read 
of a man of letters or genius of any kind more genuinely modest 
than Stevenson. His ideal was high, and he seldom altogether 
pleased himself; so he was apt rather to disparage too much 
those of his efforts which failed of his severe standard of achieve- 
ment. He put me off reading one of his volumes for years, 
because he described it as composed of pot-boilers or some such 
phrase. When I came to read it I saw well enough what made 
him utter this libel on himself. The work was not of his best, 
perhaps somewhat tentative; but there were touches of the 
master of story-telling—a charm and force of style he could not 
divest himself of. As a rule he was, in a degree very rare among 
artistic natures, more severe and sternly just to his own work 
than any of his critics: indeed, he sometimes treated his own 
offspring with a truculent severity worthy of a Roman father, or 
of his favourite, Lord Braxfield. Few men, I am convinced, have 
on any score treated themselves to more brutal frankness. Still, 
when he had done what he thought was good work, he was 
minded to stick loyally by it, and valiantly maintain his position, 
whether against the slights of a fickle, dull-scented public, or the 
onslaught of critics. 

When we come to judge of Stevenson’s career, and especially 
his conduct of life, and more particularly when the fascinating 
autography we find in his books is supplemented by a biography 
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indited by loving and sympathetic hands (as we hope it will be), 
we must always bear in mind the peculiarity of his ethical 
standards. He had early revolted against the grim rule of mingled 
Calvinism and Puritanism, behind which (in spite of the heroic 
purity of many) lurks, as behind a grim mask, much unlovely evil 
in Scottish character. To his supple, artistic, and perhaps some- 
what Gallicised nature, with its unconquerable Bohemianism, the 
grim, granite face of Scottish piety was utterly repellent, and it 
does not require the record of his converse with the Trappists to 
apprise us that in a clime whose religion ‘is more indulgent to 
human frailties and less divorced from fthe beautiful, his life 
might have taken on more colour of piety in the ordinary sense. 

In spite of the childish piety on which he seems to me to plume 
himself rather unnecessarily, the religious world, as he found it, 
revolted him by its harshness and moral pedantry, which too 
often but skimmed over characters full of dishonesty, selfishness, 
and even impurity. But his nature was not exactly of the 
religious type ; he was tender rather than reverent, sympathetic 
and indulgent rather than austerely virtuous; the human was 
more to him than the divine. Yet he was ever on the road to 
true piety by the route indicated in St. John’s epistles: the love 
of his brother; but his code is not a little heathen. Like Heine, 
he is a Hellenist, not a Hebraist, more anxious and appreciative of 
graciousness and grace of bearing and conduct than of strict con- 
formity to set rules of virtue or morals. Of all rule and convention, 
indeed, he was the sworn foe; virtue itself only charms him when 
growing wild. Of the drudgery of labour at set times and places, 
of the compliance with civilised routine and fashion, he was fully 
as incapable as Hottentot or Red Indian. He loved to ‘plunge 
into vagrancy, into the lower strata of society, into the company 
of the huddled and hustled emigrant, or the companionship of 
primitive and savage peoples; anywhere, indeed, where he could 
purge himself of that middle-class respectability that so stank in 
his nostrils, 

He had a true child’s horror of being put into fine clothes, in 
which one must “sit still and be good.” I fancy he modestly 
disclaimed the pretension to be good in the ordinary accepta- 
tion; yet he has his own rather exacting standards for human 
action. He is austere with Robert Burns, and when he writes of 
Villon, we feel he is suffocating with moral nausea. Neither of 
them reaches his notion of manly conduct. He cannot forgive the 
village Don Juan that Scotland delights to honour as though he 
had been a saint ; he cannot stomach the sordid envy or the vile 
complacences of Villon. Yet another kind of bad character he 
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can be indulgent enough to is his own ‘Master of Ballantrae,’ 
perhaps the most unmitigated and accomplished scoundrel in 
fiction, and he leaves him with the tragic honours of the story, 
while the poor, worthy, long-suffering brother sinks into a 
despicable sot. 

Stevenson’s moral judgments were guided more by what I call 
the poetic or absolute ethic, than by that practical ethic which 
society, rather than the best impulses of our nature, imposes. 
Now in the poetic scale of virtues a high place, if not the highest, 
is always allotted to cowrage, and that absolutely and indepen- 
dently of the cause in which it is displayed. Courage as courage 
is morally beautiful, however inconvenient it may be to the 
authorities. Hence the highwayman, the brigand, and the 
buccaneer always appeal to us, however dark their deeds may be; 
but let them flinch or play the poltroon, and we are done with 
them. Love, again, is a true poet’s virtue, and wherever we are 
convinced that the love is genuine, we are all, I fear, very willing 
to lend a hand in pitching the Decalogue overboard. So we might 
proceed to make a list of these romantic and poetic virtues and 
their more prosaic counterparts, as generosity and prudence, 
charity and circumspection, impulsiveness and caution, passion and 
the wisdom that is “aye sae cauld,” and we should find Stevenson 
leaning to the former rather than the latter. But this is perhaps 
more a propos of his art than his life. 

I have no doubt, both from what he himself said to me and 
from what I know of his character, that he modelled his conduct 
as much after that of Goethe, as of any predecessor in letters. 
He had a touch of that paganism which Goethe and Heine 
exemplified, but he allowed himself neither the marble selfishuess 
of the one, nor the peevish bitterness of the other. He made a 
brave fight to live, on the whole, the true and the beautiful, an 
ideal in its way more exacting than any. But the man, like his. 
style, is unique. In his life and his books one is often reminded 
of the models by which he shaped his action or his style, yet the 
result is pure Stevenson. 

His life was perhaps more unique than his work. A life-long 
invalid, braving innumerable trials, hardships and perils, before 
which the hardiest might have quailed ; an Edinburgh-bred lad 
without reverence for caste or the religion of the tall hat, and yet 
more surprising, a member of the Scottish Bar travelling in the 
steerage of an emigrant ship, and at times not over particular as 
to his own linen. A professed wanderer and Bohemian, with no 
pretensions to regular industry, and yet, when we consider his 
short life and the high quality of much of his work, one of the 
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most prolific writers of hisage. Beset from his childhood with 
disease, and menaced by death, sorely tempted (as he hints to me 
in a letter) to give way to evil courses, and tread the fatal path 
genius has so often trodden; passing through painful struggle 
with his father as to his career; driven hither and thither in 
search of the possibility%of living; exiled from every intellectual 
centre, and yet exercising his splendid powers unweariedly, 
indefatigably to the end! But every experience, however pain- 
ful, he turned to gain; from every enemy was wrested some 
weapon for use; as light-heartedly as a little child gathers a posy 
in a graveyard, he fearlessly reaped a harvest in the very “ valley 
of the shadow.” 

His one fear was that of “dying at the top,” and in a letter 
dated June 30, 1894, he said in words that ring now like 
prophecy, “If I could die just now, or in say half a year, I should 
have had a splendid time of it on the whole. But it gets a little 
stale, and my work will begin to senesce, and parties to shy 
bricks at me; and it now begins to look as if I should survive to 
see myself impotent and forgotten.” He even moots the question 
as to whether he should not have taken his father’s way and been 
an engineer, with literature for an “amusement.” But he adds, 
“T have pulled it off of course; I have won the wager, and it is 
pleasant while it lasts, but how long will it last?” 

Too well we know that, and that his own prayer was too literally 
fulfilled. That in the full tide of literary activity, so successful 
that, as he wrote, “it frightens me,” long-hesitating Death laid 
him suddenly low, with his fame, in spite of all his misgivings, 
standing at high-water mark, loved by his thousands of readers as 
few have been loved, to be deplored and lamented as but few have 
been lamented or deplored. 


H. Betutyse Baryon. 











Co one who bids me Sing.” 


“Non eadem est xtas, non mens.”—Horace. 


You ask a “many-winter’d” Bard 
Where hides his old vocation? 
Accept—the answer is not hard— 

A classic explanation. 


“Immortal” though he be, he still, 
Titnonvs-like, grows older, 

While She, his Muse of Pindus Hill, 
Still bares a youthful shoulder. 


Could that too-sprightly Nymph but leave 
Her ageless grace and beauty, 

They might, betwixt them both, achieve 
A hymn de Senectute ; 


But She—She can’t grow gray; and so, 
Her slave, whose hairs are falling, 
Must e’en his Doric flute forego, 
And seek some graver calling,— 


Not ill-content to stand aside, 
To yield to minstrels fitter 

His singing-robes, his singing-pride, 
His fancies sweet—and bitter! 


Austin Dopson. 


* TEMPLE Bar, February, 1895. 





Letters of Chward Fitzgerald to Fanny Kemble, 
1871-1883, 


“Letters .... such as are written from wise men, are, of all the words 
of man, in my judgment the best.”— Bacon. 


XXYV. 


LoweEstort: March 11/75. 


Dear Mrs. Kemstz, 

Iam really ashamed that you should apologise for asking 
me a Copy of Calderon, etc.’ I had about a hundred Copies of all 
those things printed when printed: and have not had a hundred 
friends to give them to—poor Souls!—and am very well pleased 


to give to any one who likes—especially any Friend of yours. I 
think however that your reading of them has gone most way to 
make your Lady ask. But, be that as it may, I will send you 
a Copy directly I return to my own Chateau, which I mean to do 
when the Daffodils have taken the winds of March.” 

We have had severe weather here: it has killed my Brother 
Peter (not John, my eldest) who tried to winter at Bournemouth, 
after having wintered for the last ten years at Cannes. Bronchitis: 
—which (sotto voce) I have as yet kept Cold from coming to. But 
one knows one is not ‘ out of the Wood’ yet; May, if not March, 
being, you know, one of our worst Seasons. 

I heard from our dear Donne a week ago; speaking with all his 
own blind and beautiful Love for his lately lost son; and telling 
me that he himself keeps his heart going by Brandy. But he 
speaks of this with no Fear atall. He is going to leave Weymouth 
Street, but when, or for where, he does not say. He spoke of a 
Letter he had received from you some while ago. 

Now about Crabbe, which also I am vext you should have 
trouble about. I wrote to you the day after I had your two 
Letters, with Mr. Furness’ enclosed, and said that, seeing the 


1 The Mighty Magician and Such Stuff as Dreams are inade of. 
2 See Winter’s Tale, iv. 4, 118-120. 
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uncertainty of any success in the matter, I really would not 
bother you or him any more. You know it is but a little thing ; 
which, even if a Publisher tried piece-meal, would very likely be 
scouted: I only meant ‘ piece-meal,’ by instalments: so as they 
could be discontinued if not liked. But I suppose I must keep 
my Work—of paste, and scissors—for the benefit of the poor 
Friends who have had the benefit of my other Works. 

Well: as I say, I wrote and posted my Letter at once, asking 
you to thank Mr. Furness for me. I think this must be a month 
ago—perhaps you had my Letter the day after you posted this 
last of yours, dated February 21. Do not trouble any more about 
it, pray : read Carlyle’s ‘ Kings of Norway’ in Fraser : and believe 
me ever yours 


E. F.G. 


I will send a little bound Copy of the Plays for yourself, dear 
Mrs. Kemble, if you will take them; so you can give the Lady 
those you have :—but, whichever way you like. 


LowestTort, March 17/75. 
Dear Mrs. Kemste, 


This bit of Letter is written to apprise you that, having to go to 
Woodbridge three days ago, I sent you by Post a little Volume 
of the Plays, and (what I had forgotten) a certain little Prose 
Dialogue’ done up with them. This is more than you wanted, 
but so it is. The Dialogue is a pretty thing in some respects: 
but disfigured by some confounded smart writing in parts: And 
this is all that needs saying about the whole concern. You must 
not think necessary to say anything more about it yourself, only 
that you receive the Book. If you do not, in a month’s time, 1 
shall suppose it has somehow lost its way over the Atlantic: and 
then I will send you the Plays you asked for, stitched together— 
and those only. 

I hope you got my Letter (which you had not got when your 
last was written) about Crabbe: for I explained in it why I did 
not wish to trouble you or Mr. Furness any more with such an 
uncertain business. Anyhow, I must ask you to thank him for 
the trouble he had already taken, as I hope you know that I 
thank you also for your share in it. 

I scarce found a Crocus out in my Garden at home, and so have 


1 ¢ Euphranor.’ 
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come back here till some green leaf shows itself. We are still 
under the dominion of North East winds, which keep people 
coughing as well as the Crocus under ground. Well, we hope to 
earn all the better Spring by all this Cold at its outset. 

I have so often spoken of my fear of troubling you by all my 
Letters, that I won’t say more on that score. I have heard no 
news of Donne since I wrote. I have been trying to read Gil 
Blas and La Fontaine again: but, as before, do not relish either." 
{ must get back to my Don Quixote by and by. 

Yours as ever 
E. F.G. 


I wonder if this letter will smell of Tobacco: for it is written 
just after a Pipe, and just before going to bed. 


XXVIL. 
LowEsToFT: April 9/75. 
Dear Mrs. Kemste, 
I wrote you a letter more than a fortnight ago—mislaid 
it—and now am rather ashamed to receive one from you thanking 
me beforehand for the mighty Book which I posted you a month 
ago. Ionly hope you will not feel bound to acknowledge [it| 
when it does reach you; I thinkI said so in the Letter I wrote 
to go along with it. AndI must say no more in the way of 
deprecating your Letters, after what you write me. Be assured 
that all my deprecations were for your sake, not mine; but 
there’s an end of them now. 

Thad a longish letter from Donne himself some while ago ; 
indicating, I thought, some debility of Mind and Body. He said, 
however, he was going on very well. And a Letter from Mowbray 
(three or four days old) speaks of his Father as ‘remarkably 
well.” But these Donnes won’t acknowledge Bodily any more 
than Mental fault in those they love. Blanche had been ill, of 
neuralgic Cold: Valentia not well: but both on the mending hand 
now. 

It has been indeed the Devil of a Winter: and even now—To- 
day as I write—no better than it was three months ago. The 
Daffodils scarce dare take April, let alone March ; and I wait here 
till a Green Leaf shows itself about Woodbridge. 

I have been looking over four of Shakespeare’s Plays, edited 
by Clark and Wright: editors of the ‘Cambridge Shakespeare.’ 


1 See ‘ Letters,’ ii. 180. 
VOL. OIV. 
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These ‘Select Plays’ are very well done, I think: Text, and 
Notes; although with somewhat too much of the latter. Hamlet, 
Macbeth, Tempest, and Shylock—I heard them talking in my 
room—all alive about me. 

By the by—How did you read ‘To-morrow and To-morrow, 
etc.’ All the Macbeths I have heard took the opportunity to 
become melancholy when they came to this: and, no doubt, some 
such change from Fury and Desperation was a relief to the Actor, 
and perhaps to the Spectator. But I think it should all go in 
the same Whirlwind of Passion as the rest: Folly !—Stage Play ! 
—Farthing Candle! Idiot, ete. Macready used to drop his Trun- 
cheon when he heard of the Queen’s Death, and stand with his 
Mouth open for some while—which didn’t become him. 

I have not seen his Memoir: only an extract or two in the 
Papers. He always seemed to me an Actor by Art and Study, 
with some native Passion to inspire him. But as to Genius— 
we who have seen Kean! 

I don’t know if you were acquainted with Sir A. Helps,’ whose 
Death (one of this Year’s Doing) is much regretted by many. I 
scarcely knew him except at Cambridge forty years ago: and 
could never relish his Writings, amiable and sensible as they are. 
I suppose they will help to swell that substratum of Intellectual 
Peat (Carlyle somewhere calls it) * from [which] one or two living 
Trees‘stand out in a Century. So Shakespeare above all that Old 
Drama whick he grew amidst, and which (all represented by him 
alone) might henceforth be left unexplored, with the exception 
of a few twigs or Leaves gathered here and there—as in Lamb’s 
Specimens. Is Carlyle himself—with all his Genius—to subside 
into the Level? Dickens, with all his Genius, but whose Men 
and Women act and talk already after a more obsolete fashion 


? Sir Arthur Helps died March 7th, 1875. 

* The passage of Carlyle to which Fitzgerald refers is perhaps in ‘ Anti- 
Dryasdust,’ in the Introduction to Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches. “ By 
very nature it is a labyrinth and chaos, this that we call Human History; 
an abatis of trees and brushwood, a world-wide jungle, at once growing 
anddying. Under the green foliage and blossoming fruit-trees of To-day, 
there lie, rotting slower or faster, the forests of all other Years and Days. 
Some have rotted fast, plants of annual growth, and are long since quite 
gone to inorganic mould; others are like the aloe, growths that last a 
thousand or three thousand years.” Ste. Beuve, in his ‘ Nouveaux Lundis,’ 
(iv. 295), has a similar remark: “Pour un petit nombre d’arbres qui 
s’élévent de quelques pieds au-dessus de terre et qui s’apercoivent de loin, 
il y a partout, en littérature, de cet humus et de ce détritus végétal, de 
ces feuilles accumulées et entassées qu’on ne distingue pas, si l’on ne se 
baisse.” At the end of his copy Fitzgerald has referred to this as 
“ Carlyle’s Peat.” 
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than Shakespeare’s? I think some of Tennyson will survive, and 
drag the deader part along with it, I suppose. And (I doubt) 
Thackeray’s terrible Humanity. 
And I remain yours ever sincerely, 
A very small Peat-contributor, 
E. F.G. 


Iam glad to say that Clark and Wright Bowdlerize Shake- 
speare, though much less extensively than Bowdler. But in one 
case, I think, they have gone further—altering, instead of 
omitting: which is quite wrong! 


XXVIII. 


LowEstorT: April 19/75. 
Dear Mrs. Kemstez, 


Yesterday I wrote you a letter: enveloped it: then thought 
there was something in it you might misunderstand—Yes !—the 
written word across the Atlantic looking perhaps so different 
from what intended; so kept my Letter in my pocket, and went 
my ways. This morning your Letter of April 3 is forwarded to 
me; and I shall re-write the one thing that I yesterday wrote 
about—as I had intended to do before your Letter came. Only, 
let me say that I am really ashamed that you should have taken 
the trouble to write again about my little, little, Book. 

Well—what I wrote about yesterday, and am to-day about to 
re-write, is—-Macready’s Memoirs. You asked me in your previous 
Letter whether I had read them. No—TI had not: and had meant 
to wait till they came down to Half-price on the Railway Stall 
before I bought them. But I wanted to order something of my 
civil Woodbridge Bookseller: so took the course of ordering this 
Book, which I am now reading at Leisure : for it does not interest 
me enough to devour at once. It is however a very unaffected 
record of a very conscientious Man, and Artist ; conscious (I think) 
that he was not a great Genius in his Profession, and conscious of 
his defect of Self-control in his Morals. The Book is almost 
entirely about himself, his Studies, his Troubles, his Consolations, 
etc.; not from Egotism, I do think, but as the one thing he had 
to consider in writing a Memoir and Diary. Of course one expects, 
and wishes, that the Man’s self should be the main subject; 
but one also wants something of the remarkable people he 
lived with, and of whom one finds little here but that ‘So- 
and-so came and went ’—scarce anything of what they said or 
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did, except on mere business; Macready seeming to have no 
Humour; no intuition into Character, no Observation of those 
about him (how could he be a Great Actor then?)—Almost the 
only exception I have yet reached is his Account of Mrs. Siddons, 
whom he worshipped: whom he acted with in her later years at 
Country Theatres, and who was as kind to him as she was even 
then heart-rending on the Stage. He was her Mr. Beverley :' 
‘a very young husband,’ she told him: but ‘in the right way 
if he would study, study, study—and not marry till thirty.’ At 
another time, when he was on the stage, she stood at the side 
scene, called out ‘ Bravo, Sir, Bravo!’ and clapped her hands—all 
in sight of the Audience, who joined in her Applause. Macready 
also tells of her falling into such a Convulsion, as it were, in 
Aspasia? (what a subject for such a sacrifice!) that the Curtain 
had to be dropped, and Macready’s Father, and Holman, who were 
among the Audience, looked at each other to see which was 
whitest! This was the Woman whom people somehow came to 
look on as only majestic and terrible—I suppose, after Miss 
O'Neill rose upon her Setting. 

Well, but what I wrote about yesterday—a passage about you 
yourself. I fancy that he and you were very unsympathetic: nay, 
you have told me of some of his Egotisms toward you, ‘who had 
scarce learned the rudiments of your Profession’ (as also he admits 
that he scarce had). But, however that may have been, his Diary 
records, ‘Dec’ 20 (1838) Went to Covent Garden Theatre: 
on my way continued the perusal of Mrs. Butler’s Play, which is 
a work of uncommon power. Finished the reading of Mrs. Butler’s 
Play, which is one of the most powerful of the modern Plays I have 
seen—most painfal—almost shocking—but full of Power, Poetry 
and Pathos. She is one of the most remarkable women of the 
present Day.’ 

So you see that if he thought you deficient in the Art which you 
(like himself) had unwillingly to resort to, you were efficient in 
the far greater Art of supplying that material on which the 
Histrionic must depend. (N.B.—Which play of yours? Not 
surely the ‘English Tragedy’ unless shown to him in MS.?* 
Come: I have sent you my Translations: you should give me your 
Original Plays. When I get home, I will send you an old Scratch 
by Thackeray of yourself in Louisa of Savoy—shall I ?) 

On the whole, I find Macready (so far as I have gone) a just, 


? In The Gamester. See ‘Macready’s Reminiscences,’ i. 54-57. 

? In Rowe’s Tamerlane. See ‘ Macready’s Reminiscences,’ i. 202. 

* Probably the English Tragedy, which was finished in October, 1838. 
See ‘ Records of Later Days,’ ii. 168. 
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generous, religious, and affectionate Man; on the whole, humble 
too! One is well content to assure oneself of this; but it is not 
worth spending 28s, upon. 

Macready would have made a better Scholar—or Divine—than 
Actor, I think : a Gentleman he would have been in any calling, I 
believe, in spite of his ''emper—which he acknowledges, laments, 
and apologizes for, on reflection. 

Now, here is enough of my small writing for your reading. I 
have been able to read, and admire, some Corneille lately: as to 
Racine—‘ Ce n'est pas mon homme,’ as Catharine of Russia said 
of him. Now I am at Madame de Sévigné’s delightful Letters ; I 
should like to send you a Bouquet of Extracts: but must have 
done now, being always yours 


E. F.G. 


XXIX., 


LoweEstTorT: May 16/75. 


Dear Mrs. Kemstez, 

I have been wishing to send you Carlyle’s Norway Kings, 
and oh! such a delightful Paper of Spedding’s on the Text of 
Richard III. But I have waited till I should hear from you, 


knowing that you will reply! And not feeling sure, till I hear, 
whether you are not on your way to England Eastward ho!—even 
as I am now writing !—Or, I fancy—should you not be well? 
Anyhow, I shall wait till some authentic news of yourself comes 
tome. I should not mind sending you Carlyle—why, yes! I will 
send him! But old Spedding—which is only a Proof—I won't 
send till I know that you are still where you were to receive it— 
Oh! such a piece of musical criticism ! without the least pretence 
to being Musick: as dry as he can make it, in fact. But he does, 
with utmost politeness, smash the Cambridge Editors’ Theory 
about the Quarto and Folio Text of R. I/J.—in a way that 
perhaps Mr. Furness might like to see. 

Spedding says that Irving’s Hamlet is simply—hideous—a 
strong expression for Spedding to use. But—(lest I should 
think his condemnation was only the Old Man’s fault of depre- 
ciating all that is new), he extols Miss Ellen Terry’s Portia as 
simply a perfect Performance: remembering (he says) all the 


‘In the Transactions of the New Shakspere Society for 1875-76. The 
surviving editor of the ‘Cambridge Shakspeare’ does not at all feel that 
Spedding’s criticism “ smashed” the theory which was only put forward as 
a tentative solution of « perhaps insoluble problem. 
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while how fine was Fanny Kemble’s. Now, all this you shall 
read for yourself, when I have token of your Whereabout, and 
Howabout : for I will send you Spedding’s Letter, as well as his 
Paper. 

Spedding won’t go and see Salvini’s Othello, because he does 
not know Italian, and also because he hears that Salvini’s is a 
different Conception of Othello from Shakespeare’s. I can’t 
understand either reason; but Spedding is (as Carlyle’ wrote me 
of his Bacon) the ‘invincible, and victorious.’ At any rate, I 
can’t beat him. Irving I never could believe in as Hamlet, after 
seeing part of his famous Performance of a Melodrama called 
“The Bells” three or four years ago. But the Pollocks, and 
a large World beside, think him a Prodigy—whom Spedding 
thinks—s Monster! To this Complexion is the English Drama 
come. 

I wonder if your American Winter has transformed itself to 
such a sudden Summer as here in Old England. I returned to 
my Woodbridge three weeks ago: not a leaf on the Trees: in ten 
days they were all green, and people—perspiring, I suppose one 
must say. Now again, while the Sun is quite as Hot, the Wind 
has swerved round to the East—so as one broils on one side and 
freezes on t’other—and I—the Great Twalmley*—am keeping 
indoors from an Intimation of Bronchitis. I think it is time 
for one to leave the Stage oneself. 

I heard from Mowbray Donne some little while ago; as he said 
nothing (I think) of his Father, I conclude that there is nothing 
worse of him to be said. He (the Father) has a Review of 
Macready—laudatory, I suppose—in the Edinburgh, and Mr. 
Helen Faucit (Martin) as injurious a one in the Quarterly: the 
reason of the latter being (it is supposed) because Mrs. H. F. is 
not noticed except just by name. To this Complexion also! 

Ever yours 
E. F.G. 


Since writing as above, your Letter comes; as you do not speak 
of moving, I shall send Spedding and Carlyle by Post to you, in 
spite of the Loss of Income you tell me of which would (I doubt) 
close up my thoughts some while from such speculations. I do 
not think you will take trouble so to heart. Keep Spedding for 
me: Carlyle I don’t want again. Tired as you—and I—are of 
Shakespeare Commentaries, you will like this. 


1 See ‘ Letters,’ ii. 177. 
2 See ‘ Letters,’ ii. 198, 228, and Boswell’s ‘ Johnson’ (ed. Birkbeck Hill), 
iv. 193. 
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XXX. 
LoweEstort: July 22/75. 
Dear Mrs. Kensie, 

I have abstained from writing since you wrote me how 
busily your Pen was employed for the Press: I wished more than 
ever to spare you the trouble of answering me—which I knew you 
would not forgo. And now you will feel called upon, I suppose, 
though I would fain spare you. 

Though I date from this place still, I have been away from it 
at my own Woodbridge house for two months and more: only 
returning here indeed to help make a better Holyday for a poor 
Lad who is shut up in a London Office while his Heart is all for 
Out-of-door, Country, Sea, etc. We have been having wretched 
Holyday weather, to be sure: rain, mist, and wind ; St. Swithin at 
his worst: bui all better than the hateful London Office—to which 
he must return the day after To-morrow, poor Fellow! 

I suppose you will see—if you have not yet seen—Tennyson’s 
Q. Mary. I don’t know what to say about it; but the Times says 
it is the finest Play since Shakespeare : and the Spectator that it is 
superior to Henry VIII. Pray do you say something of it, when 
you write :—for I think you must have read it before that time 
comes. 

Then Spedding has written a delicious Paper in Fraser about the 
late Representation of The Merchant of Venice, and his E. Terry’s 
perfect personation of his perfect Portia. I cannot agree with 
him in all he says—for one thing, I must think that Portia made 
‘a hole in her manners’ when she left Antonio trembling for his 
Life while she all the while [knew] how to defeat the Jew by that 
knowledge of the Venetian Law which (oddly enough) the Doge knew 
nothing about. Then Spedding thinks that Shylock has been so 
pushed forward ever since Macklin’s time as to preponderate over 
all the rest in a way that Shakespeare never intended.' But, if 
Shakespeare did not intend this, he certainly erred in devoting so 
much of his most careful and most powerful writing to a Character 
which he meant to be subsidiary, and not principal. But Spedding 


’ Fitzgerald wrote to me about the same time: 

“ Spedding has (you know) a delicious little Paper about the Merchant 
of Venice in July Fraser :—but I think he is wrong in subordinating Shy- 
lock to the Comedy Part. If that were meant to be so, Williams [‘ the 
divine Williams,’ as some Frenchman called Shakespeare] miscalculated, 
throwing so much of his very finest writing into the Jew’s Mouth; the 
downright human Nature of which makes all the Love-Story Child’s play, 
though very beautiful Child’s play indeed.” 
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is more likely to be right than I; right or wrong he pleads his 
cause as no one else can. His Paper is in this July number of 
Fraser: I would send it you if you had more time for reading 
than your last Letter speaks of; I will send if you wish. 

I have not heard of Donne lately: he had been staying at 
Lincoln with Blakesley, the Dean: and is now, I suppose, at 
Chislehurst, where he took a house for a month. 

And I am yours ever and sincerely 
K, F.G. 


XXXI. 


=e 


WoopsRIDGE, Aug. 24, [1875.] 


Now, my dear Mrs. Kemble, you will have to call me ‘a Good 
Creature,’ as I have found up a Copy of your capital Paper,’ and 
herewith post it to you. Had I not found this Copy (which 
Smith & Elder politely found for me) I should have sent you one 
of my own, cut out from a Volume of Essays by other friends, 
Spedding, etc., on condition that you should send me a Copy of 
such Reprint as you may make of it in America. It is extremely 
interesting ; and I always think that your Theory of the Intuitive 
versus the Analytical and Philosophical applies to the other Arts 
as well as that of the Drama. Mozart couldn’t tell how he made 
a Tune ; even a whole Symphony, he said, unrolled itself out of a 
leading idea by no logical process. Keats said that no Poetry was 
worth [anything] unless it came spontaneously, as Leaves to a 
Tree, etc.2 I have no faith in your Works of Art done on Theory 
and Principle, like Wordsworth, Wagner, Holman Hunt, etc. 

But, one thing you can do on Theory, and carry it well into 
Practice: which is—to write your Letter on Paper which does not 
let the Ink through, so that (according to your mode of paging) 
your last Letter was crossed: I really thought it so at first, and 
really had very hard work to make it out—some parts indeed still 
defying my Eyes. What I read of your remarks on Portia, etc., is 
so good that I wish to keep it: but still I think I shall enclose 
you a scrap to justify my complaint. It was almost by Intuition, 
not on Theory, that I deciphered what I did. Pray you amend 
this. My MS. is bad enough, and on that very account I would 
avoid diaphanous Paper. Are you not ashamed ? 


«On the Stage,’ in the Cornhill Magazine for December, 1863, 
Reprinted as an Introduction to Mrs. Kemble’s ‘ Notes upon some of 
Shakespeare’s Plays.’ 

* See his ‘ Life and Letters,’ p. 46. 
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I shall send you Spedding’s beautiful Paper on the Merchant of 
Venice’ if I can lay hands on it: but at present my own room is 
given up to a fourth Niece (Angel that I am!) You would see: 
that S[pedding] agrees with you about Portia, and in a way that I 
am sure must please you. But(so far as I can decipher that fatal 
Letter) you say nothing at all to me of the other Spedding Paper 
I sent to you (about the Cambridge Editors, etc.) which I must 
have back again indeed, unless you wish to keep it, and leave me 
to beg another Copy. Which to be sure I can do, and will, if 
your heart is set upon it—which I suppose it is not at all. 

I have not heard of Donne for so long a time, that I am uneasy, 
and have written to Mowbray to hear. M[owbray] perhaps is out 
on his Holyday, else I think he would have replied at once. And 
‘no news may be the Good News.’ 

I have no news to tell of myself; I am much as I have been for 
the last four months: which is, a little ricketty. But I get out 
in my Boat on the River three or four hours a Day when possible, 
and am now as ever yours sincerely 

E. F.G. 


XXXII. 
[Oct. 4, 1875.7 
Dean Mrs. Kemste, 
I duly received your last legible Letter, and Spedding’s 
Paper: for both of which all Thanks. But you must do something 
more for me. I see by Notes and Queries that you are contributing 
Recollections to some American Magazine ; I want you to tell me 
where I can get this, with all the back Numbers in which you 
have written. 

I return the expected favour (Hibernicé) with the enclosed 
Prints, one of which is rather a Curiosity: that of Mrs. Siddons 
by Lawrence when he was atat. 13. The other, done from a Cast 
of herself by herself, is only remarkable as being almost a Copy of 
this early Lawrence—at least, in Attitude, if not in Expression. I 
dare say you have seen the Cast itself. 

And now for a Story better than either Print: a story to whick 
Mrs. Siddons’ glorious name leads me, burlesque as it is. 

You may know there is a French Opera of Macbeth—by Chélard. 
This was being played at the Dublin Theatre—Viardot, I think, 
the Heroine. However that may be, the Curtain drew up for the 


"In the Cornhill Magazine for July, 1875, The Merchant of Venice at 
the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. 
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Sleep-walking Scene; Doctor and Nurse were there, while a long 
mysterious Symphony went on—till a Voice from the Gallery called 
out to the Leader of the Band, Levey—“ Whisht! Lavy, my dear 
—tell us now—is it a Boy or a Girl?” This Story is in a Book 
which I gave 2s, for at a Railway Stall: called Recollections of 
an Impresario, or some such name’: a Book you would not have 
deigned to read, and so would have missed what I have read and 
remembered and written out for you. 

It will form the main part of my Letter: and surely you will 
not expect anything better from me. 

Your hot Colorado Summer is over : and you are now coming to 
the season which you—and others beside you—think so peculiarly 
beautiful in America. We have no such Colours to show here, 
you know: none of that Violet which I think you have told me of 
as mixing with the Gold in the Foliage. Now it is that I hear 
that Spirit that Tennyson once told of talking to himself among 
the faded flowers in the Garden-plots. I think he has dropt 
that little Poem * out of his acknowledged works ; there was indeed 
nothing in it, I think, but that one Image; and that sticks by me 
as Queen Mary does not. 

I have just been telling some Man enquiring in Notes and 
Queries where he may find the beautiful foolish old Pastoral 
beginning— 

“My Sheep I neglected, I broke my Sheep-hook, &c.”’* 
which, if you don’t know it, I will write out for you, ready as it 
offers itself to my Memory. Mrs. Frere of Cambridge used to 
sing it as she could sing the Classical Ballad—to a fairly expressive 
tune: but there is a movement (Trio, I think) in one of dear old 
Haydn's Symphonies almost made for it. Who else but Haydn 
for the Pastoral! Do you remember his blessed Chorus of ‘ Come, 
gentle Spring,’ that opens the Seasons? Oh, it is something to 
remember the old Ladies who sang that Chorus at the old Ancient 
Concerts rising with Music in hand to sing that lovely piece under 
old Greatorex’s Direction. I have never heard Haydn and Handel 
so well as in those old Rooms with those old Performers, who still 
retained the Tradition of those old Masters. Now it is getting 
Midnight ; but so mild—this October 4—that I am going to smoke 

1 «The Enterprising Impresario’ by Walter Maynard (Thomas Willert 
Beale), 1867, pp, 273-4. 

* Beginning, “ A spirit haunts the year's last hours.” It first appeared 
in the poems of 1830, p. 67, and is now included in Tennyson’s Collected 
Works. See ‘ Letters,’ ii. 256. 

5 By Sir Gilbert Elliot, father of the first Lord Minto. The query 


appeared 25 Sept. 1875 (N. & Q., 5th Series, iv. 247), and two answers are 
given at p. 397, but not by E. F.G. 
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one Pipe outdoors—with a little Brandy and water to keep the 
Dews off. I told you I had not been well all the Summer; I say 
I begin to ‘smell the Ground,’* which you will think all Fancy. 
But I remain while above Ground 

Yours sincerely 


E. F.G. 





XXXII. 
(October, 1875.] 
Dear Mrs. Kemstez, 


My last Letter asked you how and where I could get at 
your Papers; this is to say, I have got them, thanks to the per- 
severance of our Woodbridge Bookseller, who would not be put off 
by his London Agent, and has finally procured me the three 
Numbers * which contain your ‘Gossip.’ Now believe me; I am 
delighted with it, and only wish it might run on as long as I live: 
which perhaps it may. Of course somewhat of my Interest 
results from the Times, Persons, and Places you write of; almost 
all more or less familiar to me; but I am quite sure that very 
few could have brought all before me as you have done—with what 
the Painters call, so free, full, and flowing a touch. I suppose 
this ‘Gossip’ is the Memoir you told me you were about ; three 
or four years ago, I think: or perhaps Selections from it; though 
I hardly see how your Recollections could be fuller. No doubt 
your Papers will all be collected into a Book; perhaps it would 
have been financially better for you to have so published it now. 
But, on the other hand, you will have the advantage of writing 
with more freedom and ease in the Magazine, knowing that you 
can alter, contract, or amplify, in any future Re-publication. It 
gives me such pleasure to like, and honestly say I like, this work 
—and—I know I’m right in such matters, though I can’t always 
give the reason why I like, or don’t like, Dr. Fell: as much wiser 
People can—who reason themselves quite wrong. 

I suppose you were at School in the Rue d’Angouléme near 
about the time (you don’t give dates enough, I think—there’s one 
fault for you!)—about the time when we lived there: I suppose 
you were somewhat later, however: for assuredly my Mother and 
yours would have been together often—Oh, but your Mother 
was not there, only you—at School. We were there in 1817-18— 
signalised by The Great Murder—that of Fualdes—one of the most 
interesting events in all History to me, I am sorry to say. For in 

” See ‘ Letters,’ ii. 185. 
. ® The Atlantic Monthly for August, September, and October, 1875. 
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that point I do not say I am right. But that Rue d’Angouléme 
—do you not remember the house cornering on the Champs 
Elysées with some ornaments in stone of Flowers and Garlands— 
belonging to a Lord Courtenay, I believe? And do you remember 
a Pépiniére over the way; and, over that, seeing that Temple in 
the Beaujon Gardens with the Parisians descending and ascending 
in Cars? And (I think) at the end of the street, the Church of 
St. Philippe du Roule? Perhaps I shall see in your next Number 
that you do remember all these things. 

Well: I was pleased with some other Papers in your Magazine : 
as those on V. Hugo,’ and Tennyson’s Queen Mary’: I doubt not 
that Criticism on English Writers is likely to be more impartial 
over the Atlantic, and not biassed by Clubs, Coteries, etc. I always 
say that we in the Country are safer Judges than those of even 
better Wits in London: not being prejudiced so much, whether by 
personal acquaintance, or party, or Fashion. I see that Professor 
Wilson said much the same thing to Willis forty years ago. 

I have written to Donne to tell him of your Papers, and that I 
will send him my Copies if he cannot get them. Mowbray wrote 
me word that his Father, who has bought the house in Weymouth 
Street, was now about returning to it, after some Alterations made- 
Mowbray talks of paying mea little Visit here—he and his Wife— 
at the End of this month :—when what Good Looks we have will all 
be gone. 

Farewell for the present ; I count on your Gossip: and believe 
me (what it serves to make me feel more vividly) 

Your sincere old Friend 


E. F.G. 


XXXIV. 
[Nov : 1875.] 
Dear Mrs. Kemste, 
The Mowbray Donnes have been staying some days*® with 
me—very pleasantly. Of course I got them to tell me of the fine 
things in London: among the rest, the Artists whose Photos they 
sent me, and I here enclose. The Lady, they tell me—(Spedding’s 
present Idol)—is better than her Portrait—which would not have 
so enamoured Bassanio. Irving’s, they say, is flattered. But ’tis 
a handsome face, surely ; and one that should do for Hamlet—if it 


1 Atlantic Monthly, August, 1875, p. 167, by T. S. Perry. 
* Ibid., p. 240. 
* From Oct. 30 to Nov. 4. 
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were not for that large Ear—do you notice? I was tempted to 
send it to you, because it reminds me of some of your Family: 
your Father, most of all, as Harlowe has painted him in that 
famous Picture of the Trial Scene.’ It is odd to me that the fine 
Engraving from that Picture—once so frequent—is scarce seen 
now: it has seemed strange to me to meet People who never even 
heard of it. 

I don’t know why you have a little Grudge against Mrs. Siddons 
—perhaps you will say you have not—all my fancy. I think it 
was noticed at Cambridge that your Brother John scarce went to 
visit her when she was staying with that Mrs. Frere, whom you 
don’t remember with pleasure. She did talk much and loud: but 
she had a fine Woman’s heart underneath, and she could sing a 
classical Song: as also some of Handel, whom she had studied 
with Bartleman. But she never could have sung the Ballad with 
the fulness which you describe in Mrs. Arkwright.” 

Which, together with your mention of your American isolation, 
reminds me of some Verses of Hood, with which I will break your 
Heart a little. They are not so very good, neither: but I, in 
England as I am, and like to be, cannot forget them. 


The Swallow with Summer 
Shall wing o’er the Seas; 

The Wind that I sigh to 
Shall sing in your Trees; 

The Ship that it hastens 
Your Ports will contain— 

But for me—I shall never 
See England again.* 


It always runs in my head to a little German Air, common 
enough in our younger days—which I will make a note of, and 
you will, I dare say, remember at once. 

I doubt that what I have written is almost as illegible as that 
famous one of yours: in which however only [ paper] was in fault:* 
and now I shall searce mend the matter by taking a steel pen 
instead of that old quill, which certainly did fight upon its 
Stumps. 

Well now—Professor Masson of Edinburgh has asked me to 
join him and seventy-nine others in celebrating Carlyle’s eightieth 
Birthday on December 4—with the Presentation of a Gold Medal 


' The Trial of Queen Katharine in Henry VIII. Charles Kemble acted 
Cromwell. 

* Atlantic Monthly, August, 1875, p. 165. 

* «The Exile,’ quoted from memory. 
* See letter of August 24, 1875. 
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with Carlyle’s own Effigy upon it, and a congratulatory Address, 
I should have thought such a Measure would be ridiculous to 
Carlyle; but I suppose Masson must have ascertained his Pleasure 
from some intimate Friend of C.’s: otherwise he would not have 
known of my Existence for one. However Spedding and 
Pollock tell me that, after some hesitation like my own, they 
judged best to consent. Our Names are even to be attached 
somehow to a—White Silk, or Satin, Scroll! Surely Carlyle 
cannot be aware of that? I hope devoutly that my Name come 
too late for its Satin Apotheosis; but, if it do not, I shall apologise 
to Carlyle for joining such Mummery. I only followed the 
Example of my Betters. 

Now I must shut up, for Photos and a Line of Music is to come 
in. I was so comforted to find that your Mother had some hand 
in Dr. Kitchener’s Cookery Book,’ which has always been Guide, 
Philosopher, and Friend in such matters. I can’t help liking a 
Cookery Book. 

Ever yours 


E. F.G. 


No: I never turned my tragic hand on Fualdés; but I 
remember well being taken in 1818 to the Ambigu Comique to 
see the ‘Chateau de Paluzzi,’ which was said to be founded on that 
great Murder. I still distinctly remember a Closet, from which 
came some guilty Personage. It is not only the Murder itself 
that impressed me, but the Scene it was enacted in; the ancient 
half-Spanish City of Rodez, with its River Arveyron, its lonely 
Boulevards, its great Cathedral, under which the Deed was done in 
the ‘Rue des Hebdomadiers.’ I suppose you don’t see, or read, 
our present Whitechapel Murder—a nasty thing, not at all to 
my liking. The Name of the Murderer—as no one doubts he is, 
whatever the Lawyers may disprove—is the same as that famous 
Man of Taste who wrote on the Fine Arts in the London Magazine 
under the name of Janus Weathercock,” and poisoned Wife, Wife’s 
Mother and Sister after insuring their Lives. De Quincey (who 
was one of the Magazine) has one of his Essays about this wretch. 

Here is another half-sheet filled, after all: I am afraid rather 
troublesome to read. In three or four days we shall have another 
Atlantic, and I am ever yours 

E. F.G. 


1 Atlantic Monthly, August, 1875, p. 156. 

* Thomas Griffiths Wainewright. De Quincey’s account of him is in 
his essay on Charles Lamb (Works, ed. 1862, viii. 146). His career was 
the subject of a story by Dickens, called ‘Hunted Down.’ 
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XXXY. 


WooDBRIDGE: Dec’. 29/75. 


Dear Mrs. Keusxe, 

You will say I am a very good Creature indeed, for be- 
ginning to answer your Letter the very day it reaches me. But 
so it happens that this same day also comes a Letter from Laurence 
the Painter, who tells me something of poor Minnie’s Death, 
which answers to the Query in your Letter. Laurence sends me 
Mrs. Brookfield’s Note to him: from which I quote to you—no !— 
I will make bold to send you her Letter itself! Laurence says he 
is generally averse to showing others a Letter meant for himself 
(the little Gentleman that he is!), but he ventures in this case, 
knowing me to be an old friend of the Family. And so I venture 
to post it over the Atlantic to you who take a sincere Interest in 
them also. I wonder if I am doing wrong ? 

In the midst of all this mourning comes out a new Volume of 
Thackeray’s Drawings—or Sketches—as I foresaw it would be, too 
much Caricature, not so good as much [of] his old Punch; and with 
none of the better things I wanted them to put in—for his sake, as 
well as the Community’s. I do not wonder at the Publisher’s 
obstinacy, but I wonder that Annie T. did not direct otherwise. I 
am convinced I can hear Thackeray saying, when such a Book as 
this was proposed to him—‘ Oh, come—there has been enough of 
all this’—and crumpling up the Proof in that little hand of his. 
For a curiously little hand he had, uncharacteristic of the grasp 
of his mind: I used to consider it half inherited from the Hindoo 
people among whom he was born.’ 


1 Minnie Thackeray (Mrs. Leslie Stephen). 

? About the same time he wrote to me :— 

“ A dozen years ago I entreated Annie Thackeray, Smith & Elder, &c., to 
bring out a Volume of Thackeray’s better Drawings. Of course they 
wouldn’t—now Windus and Chatto have, you know, brought out a Volume 
of his inferior: and now Annie T.S. & E. prepare a Volume—when it is 
not so certain to pay, at any rate, as when W. M. T. was the Hero of the 
Day. However, I send them all I have: pretty confident they will select 
the worst ; of course, for my own part, I would rather have any other than 
copies of what I have: but I should like the World to acknowledge he could 
dv something beside the ugly and ridiculous. Annie T. sent me the 
enclosed Specimen: very careless, but full of Character. I can see 
W. M. T. drawing it as he was telling one about his Scotch Trip. That 
disputatious Scotchman in the second Row with Spectacles, and—teeth. 
You may know some who will be amused at this :—but send it back, please: 
no occasion to write beside.” 
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I dare say I told you of the Proposal to congratulate Carlyle on 
his eightieth Birthday; and probably some Newspaper has told you 
of the Address, and the Medal, and the White Satin Roll to which 
our eighty names were to be attached. I thought the whole 
Concern—Medal, Address, and Satin Roll—a very Covkney thing ; 
and devoutly hoped my own illustrious name would arrive too 
late. I could not believe that Carlyle would like the Thing; but 
it appears by his published Answer that he did. He would not, 
ten years ago, I think. Now—+talking of illustrious names, etc., 
oh, my dear Mrs. Kemble, your sincere old Regard for my Family 
and myself has made you say more—of one of us, at least—than 
the World will care to be told: even if your old Regard had not 
magnified our lawful Deserts. But indeed it has done so: in 
Quality, as well as in Quantity. I know I am not either 
equeamishly, or hypocritically, saying all this: I am sure I know 
myself better than you do, and take a juster view of my pretensions. 
I think you Kembles are almost Donnes in your determined regard, 
and (one may say) Devotion to old Friends, etc. A rare—a noble 
—Failing! Oh, dear !—Well, I shall not say any more: you will 
know that I do not the less thank you for publickly speaking of 
[me] as I never was spoken of before—only too well. Indeed, this 
is so; and when you come to make a Book of your Papers, I shall 
make you cut out something. Don’t be angry with me now—no, 
I know you will not.’ 


1 When I was preparing the first edition of Fitzgerald’s Letters I wrote 
to Mrs. Kemble for permission to quote the passage from her Gossip which 
is here referred to. She replied (11 Dec., 1883) :— 

“T have no objection whatever to your quoting what I said of Edward 
Fitzgerald in the Atlantic Monthly, but I suppose you know that it was 
omitted from Bentley’s publication of my book at Edward’s own desire. 
He did not certainly knock me on the head with Dr. Johnson’s sledge- 
hammer, but he did make me feel painfully that I had been guilty of the 
impertinence of praising.” 

I did not then avail myself of the permission so readily granted, but I 
venture to do so now, in the belief that the publicity from which his 
sensitive nature shrank during his lifetime may now without impropriety 
be given to what was written in all sincerity by one of his oldest and most 
intimate friends. It was Mrs. Kemble who described him as “ an eccentric 
man of genius, who took more pains to avoid fame than others do to seek 
it,” and this description is fully borne out by the account she gave of him 
in the offending passage which follows :— 

“That Mrs. Fitzgerald is among the most vivid memories of my girlish 
days. She and her husband were kind and intimate friends of my father 
and mother. He was a most amiable and genial Irish gentleman, with 
considerable property in Ireland and Suffolk, and a fine house in Portland 
Place, and had married his cousin, a very handsome, clever, and eccentric 
woman, I remember she always wore a bracelet of his hair, on the massive 
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The Day after To-morrow I shall have your new Number; 
which is a Consolation (if needed) for the Month’s going. And 
I am ever yours 


E. F.G. 


clasp of which were engraved the words, ‘ Stesso sangue, stessa sorte.’ I 
also remember, as a feature of sundry dinners at their house, the first 
gold dessert service and table ornaments that I ever saw, the magnificence 
of which made a great impression upon me; though I also remember their 
being replaced, upon Mrs. Fitzgerald’s wearying of them, by a set of 
ground glass and dead and burnished silver, so exquisite that the splendid 
gold service was pronounced infinitely less tasteful and beautiful. One 
member of her family—her son Edward Fitzgerald—has remained my 
friend till this day. His parents and mine are dead. Of his brothers and 
sisters I retain no knowledge, but with him I still keep up an affectionate 
and to me most valuable and interesting correspondence. He was distin- 
guished from the rest of his family, and indeed from most people, by the 
possession of very rare intellectual and artistic gifts. A poet, a painter, 
a musician, an admirable scholar and writer, if he had not shunned 
notoriety as sedulously as most people seek it, he would have achieved a 
foremost place among the eminent men of his day, and left a name second 
to that of very few of his contemporaries. His life was spent in literary 
leisure, or literary labors of love of singular excellence, which he never 
cared to publish beyond the circle of his intimate friends: Euphranor, 
Polonius, collections of dialogues full of keen wisdom, fine observation, 
and profound thought; sterling philosophy written in the purest, simplest. 
and raciest English; noble translations, or rather free adaptations of 
Calderon’s two finest dramas, The Wonderful Magician and Life’s a 
Dream, and a splendid paraphrase of the Agamemnon of Aschylus, 
which fills its reader with regret that he should not have Englished the 
whole of the great trilogy with the same severe sublimity. In America 
this gentleman is better known by his translation or adaptation (how 
much more of it is his own than the author’s I should like to know if I 
were Irish) of Omar Khayyém, the astronomer-poet of Persia. Archbishop 
Trench, in his volume on the life and genius of Calderon, frequently refers 
to Mr. Fitzgerald’s translations, and himself gives a version of Life’s a 
Dream, the excellence of which falls short, however, of his friend’s finer 
dramatic poem bearing the same name, though he has gallantly attacked 
the difficulty of rendering the Spanish in English verse. While these were 
Edward Fitzgerald’s studies and pursuits, he led a curious life of almost 
entire estrangement from society, preferring the companionship of the 
rough sailors and fishermen of the Suffolk coast to that of lettered folk. 
He lived with them in the most friendly intimacy, helping them in their 
sea ventures, and cruising about with one, an especially fine sample of his 
sort, in a small fishing-smack which Edward Fitzgerald’s bounty had set 
afloat, and in which the translator of Calderon and Aischylus passed his 
time, better pleased with the fellowship and intercourse of the captain and 
crew of his small fishing craft than with that of more educated and 
sophisticated humanity. He and his brothers were school-fellows of my 
eldest brother under Dr. Malkin, the master of the grammar school of 
Bury St. Edmunds.” 
VOL, CIV. 2A 
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Oh, I must add—The Printing is no doubt the more legible ; 
but I get on very well with your MS. when not crossed.’ 

Donne, I hear, is fairly well. Mowbray has had a Lift in his 
Inland Revenue Office, and now is secure, I believe, of Competence 
_ for Life. Charles wrote me a kindly Letter at Christmas: he sent 
me his own Photo: and then (at my Desire) one of his wife :—Both 
of which I would enclose, but that my Packet is already bulky 
enough. It won’t go off to-night when it is written—for here 
(absolutely !) comes my Reader (8 p.m.) to read me a Story (very 
clever) in All the Year Round, and no one to go to post just now. 

Were they not pretty Verses by Hood? I thought to make you 
a little miserable by them :—but you take no more notice than— 
what you will. 

Good Night! Good Bye!—Now for Mrs. Trollope’s Story, en- 
titled ‘A Charming Fellow ’—(very clever). 


? Mrs. Kemble’s letter was written with a type-writer (see ‘ Further 
Records,’ i. 198, 240, 247). It was given by Fitzgerald to Mr. F. Spalding, 
now of the Colchester Museum, through whose kindness I am enabled to 
quote it :— 

“ YorK Farm, BRANCHTOWN. 
“ Tuesday, Dec. 14, 1875. 
“My DEAR EDWARD FITZGERALD, 

“T have got a printing-machine and am going to try and write to you 
upon it and see if it will suit your eyes better than my scrawl of hand- 
writing. Thank you for the Photographs and the line of music; I know 
that old bit of tune, it seems to me. I think Mr. Irving’s face more like 
Young’s than my Father’s. Tom Taylor, years ago, told me that Miss 
Ellen Terry would be a consummate comic actress. Portia should never 


be without some one to set her before the Public. She is my model 
woman.” 


(To be continued.) 




















Ephesus and the Cemple of Diana. 





Ir Athens be taken as the intellectual centre of Attica and Greece, 
another city stands forth pre-eminently as the representative of 
the greatness and culture of the Greek colonies in Asia Minor; 
that city is Ephesus. Fifty miles south of Smyrna—“ infidel 
Smyrna,” to which the Turk has linked it by a sleepy railway— 
four miles from the coast, the same distance that separates Athens 
from the Pirzus, and nearly opposite Samos, are scattered the 
ruins of one of the most splendid cities of antiquity. Looking 
down from the modern village of Ayasalouk the eye ranges over a 
valley, considerable in itself but dwarfed by the high hills of 
limestone which form a rude semicircle about it; lower hills break 
this space in parts, running down as spurs from the higher range, 
but there is much flat ground, and through it may be traced the 
windings of a river, spreading out in several places into small 
lakes; beyond is the long, deep blue line of the sea. The outline 
of the hills is marked and fantastic; the air exquisitely clear, 
dry and exhilarating; the sun shines as it only can in the East, 
yet without the awful intensity of India; the entire scene is one of 
singular charm. 

Limestone quarries catch the sun’s rays; the vegetation is in 
parts luxuriant; in the spring the vivid yellow of the angelica 
literally covers one of the great hills from base to summit. 

But whatever its beauty, its interest is not of the present. 
Climbing, wandering, threading his way amongst rock and shrub 
and tree, the traveller every here and there finds his way barred 
by masses of fallen masonry, often half buried in the soil—this 
was Ephesus! Ruin has fallen upon it, shapeless, and until very 
recently, unintelligible ruin. 

The fallen marble is all that remains of the city; the winding 
stream half choked with weedy growths marks the channel of the 
Cayster; the little lakes shining in the sun were once the 
Panormus, the “ All-Haven” or port of Ephesus, and the basin 
which stood before the Temple of Artemis, one of the reputed seven 
wonders of the world. 


2a2 
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As one of the twelve cities of the Ionian Confederation, it might 
well be styled one of the “ Eyes of Asia” by Pliny; Greece, Egypt, 
and Persia poured their wealth into it for centuries, and it 
continued in fame and importance until overwhelmed by the 
Goths of the Bosphorus late in the third century of our era. 

The walls, built of rough hewn stone, cased with smoother work 
in parts, ran for about four miles literally over hill and dale; for 
purposes probably of military defence they followed an irregular 
line, and were even carried in viaduct fashion across a deep hollow ; 
along the hill of Lepre and Mount Coressus; in one place beside 
the lake, at another set back for some cause now lost to us, and 
broken by openings with embattled towers like those of Troy— 
“high gated.” 

Ephesus is a land of ruins. Athens has hers indeed, but they 
are partial only, and save for Morosini’s bombardment the 
Parthenon would be perfect, whilst the town is still a living city 
and a capital. But here the ruin is overwhelming; slowly the 
ground has risen in accordance with what would seem to be a law, 
and simply submerged the low-lying parts; grass and wild-flower 
and shrub growing thickly over a wondrous subsoil of marble 
»olumns, carved ante and mosaic pavements. 

The Parthenon was the grandest example of the Doric order, 
the first perfected achievement of the Greek mind in architecture : 
the Temple of Diana was the stateliest embodiment of the Ionic, 
the second great step forward in the long march of the art which, 
for the western nations at least, begins amongst the frowning 
columns of Karnak, and carried on by Greek and Roman, Frank 
and Goth, ends in the basilica and the cathedral. 

Probably refounded and its walls rebuilt by Lysimachus, one of 
Alexander’s generals, Ephesus was filled with splendid buildings ; 
each century added its quota, until at last under the later Emperors 
its magnificence must have rivalled that of Rome whilst far 
surpassing it in beauty of situation. Its two ports were probably 
an inner and outer basin of the Panormus; its agoras; its five 
great gymnasia; its lyric theatre (odeum); all were celebrated 
and all on a scale of extraordinary vastness, but all were dwarfed 
by its gigantic racecourse (stadium); the mighty theatre open to 
the sky, as all ancient theatres were, with seats for twenty-four 
thousand people; above all the Temple of Diana, the pride and 
glory of Ephesus. 

An overthrow so complete as that which fell upon her : the wilful 
devastation of Iconoclast Byzantine; the plundering of Saracen, 
Crusader, Genoese and Tartar, covered the hills with a long 
irregular line of broken masonry, ever diminishing so long as there 
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was aught to tempt the spoiler, and filled the low-lying valley from 
the harbour back to the hills with a countless sea of fragments. 
Such was its state when in the month of May 1863 an English 
architect stood amidst the ruins and commenced his search for the 
lost Temple of Diana of the Ephesians. Lost, the great Temple, 
lost to view, passed away from the sight of men, gone! Armed 
with a firman from the Ottoman Government, and provided with 
funds by the Trustees of the British Museum, Mr. J. T. Wood set 
about the work which will always be associated with his name. 
The task was no light one, for the Temple had literally disappeared, 
and the classical writers were by no means in unison ; the very site 
was uncertain. “In my perplexity,” he says, “I chose Strabo, 
Pausanias and Philostratus as my best guides, because they had 
been eye-witnesses of all the things they describe.” 

The outline of the walls could still be traced, running 
irregularly over the hills; walls over ten feet in thickness, broken 
at frequent intervals by towers with remains of stone steps to 
reach them, with here and there a sally-port. In parts houses 
could be distinguished covering the mountain slope with ruinous 
terraces. The harbour, the theatre, the stadium, were barely 
indicated though in ruins, but the Temple was invisible; not a 
particle of stonework remained to guide the explorer. In common 
with most ancient temples the fane was surrounded with a 
sanctuary whose limits were altered from time to time; this 
caused a difficulty in the search. The Temple had this right in 
Strabo’s day. Alexander had extended its boundaries to a stadium 
(600 feet and nine inches, English measurement); Mithridates 
fixed it by shooting’an arrow from the roof which fell a little 
beyond a stadium; Antony doubled the distance, thus including a 
part of the town, but the abuses to which it gave rise were so 
great that Augustus restricted its limits and caused a new wall to 
be built to mark them. To find this peribolus, which bounded it, 
would be some guide, but owing to these alterations all was 
confusion. 

Another landmark, if it could be found, was the stoa or covered 
portico, in this case virtually a covered road joining the Temple to 
the city, built by Damianus, a wealthy Roman, partly for the use 
of the priests in wet weather, as some suppose, and partly to 
shelter the every-day crowd from the sun. From a comparison 

of all available authorities, Mr. Wood was at first led to search for 
the Temple at a spot considerably nearer to the town than where 
he eventually found it. 

Baffled for a time as to the Temple, he proceeded with his 
excavations in other parts; much hindered by local opposition, 
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and realising by the experience of every day not only the 
enormous strength and size of ancient walling, but the wholesale 
destruction deliberately effected by all old builders, who destroyed 
and rebuilt as each wave of change passed over the art of 
architecture. The sentiment which causes us so carefully to 
preserve every fragment of an ancient building was to them utterly 
unknown; when the Ionic succeeded the Doric, and the Corinthian 
in its turn superseded the Ionic, and later when the arch, the 
vault, and the dome brought about a building revolution, they not 
only destroyed, they did more; they actually filled up entire 
chambers with masses of material taken from other parts of the 
same building, and the whole being rammed down into a solid 
mass served as a foundation for a new structure above; in this 
manner an enormous portion of the finest architectural work has 
perished, whilst incalculable confusion has been introduced into 
the history of many structures, explorers and archeologists being 
utterly baffled by finding capitals, carvings and other fragments 
at levels and in places wholly out of keeping with their style. 

Mr. Wood persevered through endless difficulties. Innumerable 
remains of every kind were found. The first discovery was a 
further opening up of the great gymnasium—at one time wrongly 
believed to be itself the lost Temple, with vast subterranean 
passages running under it, mostly choked with sand. This was 
succeeded by another, which, if not architectural, at least gives us 
one little glimpse into ancient life ; nothing less than an enormous 
mass of oyster shells, whose contents had once fed the good 
citizens of Ephesus. Thirdly, amongst the remains of a market- 
place (agora or forum) an immense baptismal font, the Christian 
remains of Ephesus being many and scattered throughout the 
city in its later period. 

This font was evidently intended for the public baptism of 
converts in considerable parties or perhaps families at a time ; it 
is so constructed that a man may climb over its edge and stand 
in nine inches of water whilst the baptiser stands dryshod on the 
raised centre. 

At this stage of the explorations it was estimated by Mr. Wood 
that the whole plain of Ephesus had in the course of centuries 
silted up no less than twelve feet. Halls of brick, probably 
Toman, faced with marble; Christian tombs without number; a 
mighty foot “sandalled in white marble,” then a smaller one; 
two torsos; an early Greek inscription relating to the art of 
divination by the flight of birds, and then the remains of the 
lyric theatre on the southern slope of Coressus were successively 
opened up, 
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Christian antiquities of the Apostolic age and of the deepest 
historic interest cluster round this spot. Walking home one 
evening after .a long day’s superintendence of the excavating 
parties, Mr. Wood relates that his “ weary foot struck a block of 
marble.” It was carved with the head of a Greek cross in a sunk 
panel ; on investigation it proved to be a door jamb, the upper 
sunk panel having a large cross, the lower a bull or buffalo of the 
country, with a small cross cut over its back. On the inner side 
were the remains of a carved human figure evidently intended for 
a saint or martyr, for the head had been encircled by a nimbus, 
which owing to its being sunk in the marble had remained perfect. 
As the bull is the well-known symbol of St. Luke, it is not 
improbable that this was his tomb, and judging by other 
remains in its immediate neighbourhood must have been a domed 
circular building 50 feet in diameter with sixteen columns over 
a high basement, standing in the midst of a quadrangle 153 feet 
across and surrounded by acolonnade. The court was paved with 
white marble, and whenever a slab was removed a grave was seen 
immediately beneath it ; the early Christians were so desirous of 
being buried near a saint or martyr that they were willing to pay 
considerable sums of money for the privilege. 

The great theatre was the scene of the next stage of dis- 
covery, a vast horseshoe, when perfect, no less than 495 feet in 
diameter; then the remains of the stadium; then the Mag- 
nerisian and Coressian Gates, fortified by towers, with their triple 
openings, one for foot-passengers and two for chariots and 
waggons; many sarcophagi—in one of them a skeleton—and 
countless fragments of ancient art and architecture, including 
some sun-dials. 

Six years of work had passed and almost every day had brought 
to light some relic of the city in marble, stone, brick or mosaic, 
but no temple! The most beautiful object in the most beautiful 
city of Asia seemed to recede ever further and further from the 
baffled investigators. 

Matters were in this stage when a fragment of wall near some 
olive trees attracted the explorer’s attention. An inscription 
upon it showed that it was built by the orders of Augustus Cesar 
in the 12th year of his consulate and 18th of his tribunitian 
power (x.c. 6), and that it was to be paid for and maintained out 
of the revenues of the Artemisium (Temple of Diana) and the 
Augusteum ; subsequent discoveries confirmed the idea that this 
was the new peribolus or boundary wall of the temenos or temple 
close, decreed by him when he restricted the limits of the 
sanctuary as above described. 
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The whole work of excavation was now concentrated upon this 
part of the valley, at some distance, that is to say, at a little less 
than a mile beyond the limits of the city, and on the 31st of 
December, 1869, the brilliant colours of the mosaic pavement of 
the Temple were revealed once more. The Temple was found. 
Below, as might have been expected, were considerable remains 
of the earlier temples—this of course being in strict conformity 
with the ancient custom of building again and again on the same 
site—their walls and pavement of exquisitely finished marble 
being utilised as part of the foundations for the later one, and 
then further thickened from six feet to thirteen with new blocks 
of limestone. 

An immense variety of money was found here, in whose face 
might be read the changing fortunes and rulers of the Levant ; 
coins of Naples, of Rhodes, of the Seljukian Sultans, of Genoa, of 
the Popes, and of Venice. No long time elapsed before the 
excavators lighted upon a greater relic, by far the most 
interesting and valuable result of all their labours. Columns are 
built up of “drums,” successive cylinders placed one over another 
from the base to the capital. One of these was now discovered ; 
it had actually formed part of a column of the great Temple. It 
was of great bulk, and from it some idea could be formed of the 
vastness of the mighty building. It was quite six feet in height 
and over six feet in diameter; deeply buried in sand and chips of 
marble, almost completely under water and upside down! How 
could such a mass be recovered, nay more, moved to the coast, 
placed on board ship and conveyed from Asia Minor to Blooms- 
bury ?—the omnivorous British Museum all this while waiting 
for its prey. 

Fortunately the services of a party of seamen from a British 
man-of-war, the Caledonia, were obtained; they were under the 
command of Lieutenant McQuhae and Lieutenant Gambier, and by 
their help the marble drum found its way,two months after its 
discovery, on board ship. One very important detail should be 
recorded of this fragment ; it is sculptured with a band of human 
figures in high relief, slightly larger than life, an innovation of 
great beauty, but one in itself quite enough to make restorers and 
revivers of the antique stand aghast, such a contingency being 
nowhere provided for in any system of so-called “ Five Orders 
of Architecture.” 

More striking and suggestive still were the superb capitals of 
some of the Ionic columns ; these too were excavated and moved with 
infinite labour, and can be studied, nay, should be studied by all 
who wish to know what Greek architecture really is, together 
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with the rest of Mr. Wood’s trophies in the Ephesus Room of the 
British Museum. An ornamental lake or basin stood in front of 
the building; the ground was marshy all about it, and was 
chosen, it is said, for that very reason, a singular one at first sight, 
hut not unreasonable when followed by the explanation that the 
country was subject to earthquakes, and a structure whose 
foundations were sunk deep in a rather damp clay would resist at 
least minor shocks better than one raised on drier ground. 

More curious and remarkable than this was the fact that the 
foundations rested upon masses of closely rammed charcoal and 
sheepskins, probably to preserve them from the wet. 

Falkener suggests that seven earlier temples had stood upon 
this spot ; it is certain that two had done so, the later of which 
was burnt by the “chaotic malevolence” of Herostratus on the 
very night that Alexander was born. From the designs of 
Dinocrates, a Macedonian architect—a phrase to be read with 
some suspicion, for it is doubtful if professional “ architects” 
existed—a third structure arose to show that Ephesus was 
determined still to possess one of the wonders of the world. 

The Temple of Diana of the Ephesians stood upon a platform 
418 English feet in length by 239 wide; the building itself was 
342 feet by 163; octastyle, that is with eight columns across the 
ends, dipteral, ¢.c., the columns surrounding the walls in a double 
rank, a most important innovation and improvement upon the 
single peristyle of the Parthenon, and was the finest building 
ever raised of the Ionic order. The number of columns is 
variously stated at 100, 120, 127, and 128, but Mr. Wood’s 
investigations seem fairly to warrant the restoration which he has 
effected on paper, and to confirm the traditional hundred columns, 
of which a certain number were sculptured, probably those at the 
ends where the great doors were; the beautiful fragment in the 
British Museum only shows one belt of figures, but a medal of 
Gordian’s reign shows three such bands, thus carrying the 
carving more than twenty feet up the column. The arrangement 
of the columns was probably as follows: two lines of eight each 
with two inside these again on either side but slightly in front of 
the door; the same at the other end. This would account for 
thirty-six. Add two lines of sixteen each on each flank, total 
one hundred. Although the curling capital with its volutes in 
front and back and “balusters” at the sides is the popular 
symbol of the great change from the Doric to the Ionic, it is not 
the most important part of it; its significance is rather in the 
lightness and grace of the new order of which the voluted capital 
is simply one of the results. Although the mighty columns at 
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Ephesus are half an inch over six feet in diameter, delicacy rather 
than strength is the prevailing note of the Ionic system. In 
architecture all things yield in importance to proportion, and it is 
to this element far more than details, however beautiful, that 
ancient buildings owe their charm. The columns, though vast, 
are proportionately slender, no less indeed than eight and a half 
diameters high, making their height fifty-five feet eight and 
three-quarter inches, including the base. 

Measuring from the centre of one column to the centre of its 
neighbour, the spacings or “ intercolumns ” are seventeen feet one 
inch each, except at the ends, where, with great quickness of 
esthetic feeling, they are widened to nineteen feet to allow for the 
increased bulk given to the columns by the bands of sculptured 
figures which project about fifteen inches: it should be noted 
that these figures are not added to but cut out of the original 
width of the columns (or more accurately speaking, of the drums 
which compose them), It is an art education to stand by some of 
these splendid marble drums with the clear carving, crisply 
edged as if fresh from the chisel ; the flutings running down their 
sides in bold channels eight and a quarter inches wide near the 
base, and separated, not as in the Doric columns of the Parthenon 
by sharp edges (arrises), but by fillets at least an inch wide; let 
us note too that the outer columns had each twenty-eight such 
flutes, the inner only twenty-four. 

Much has been written about the origin of the Ionic capital. 
Almost everything in which a curl or a itwist could be dis- 
covered has been pressed into the service: rams’ horns, and 
some marine shells being perhaps the most reasonable, but Sir 
Henry Layard is probably nearer the truth than any in deriving 
the curving volutes from Assyria, a supposition greatly strength- 
ened by the existence there of the powerful egg-and-tongue 
moulding so characteristic of this order, and of the beautiful 
palmette and honeysuckle which are its greatest ornament. 
The Erechtheum, the little Ionic temple which stands beside the 
Parthenon, has a band or necking of palmette round each 
column just under the capital, or—as some think—to be con- 
sidered as forming part of it; an entire column from this building 
may be seen in the British Museum, and compared with the 
capitals and drums from Ephesus in the adjoining room. The 
contrast is remarkable, not only in regard to this detail, but in 
other respects: the Erechtheum column is very small and has 
turned to a deep brown colour, almost chocolate; the fragments 
from the Temple of Diana are gigantic, the “eggs” in the egg- 
and-tongue carving are larger than a man’s head; the marble is 
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fresh and light, a delicate cream colour, and looks as if only 
yesterday hewn from the quarry. Here, as in the Parthenon, it 
is certain that the capitals and the entablature above were greatly 
enriched by colours; light orange red, crimson and blue; no 
building of antiquity was without it. The base which dis- 
tinguishes this order from the Doric seems to balance the rich 
capital above, and to be in some way called for by the com- 
parative slenderness of the shaft; for large as these columns are, 
they are essentially delicate in form, and at a little distance look 
in some instances almost too attenuated; it is a not unreasonable 
supposition that they were derived from a wooden architecture of 
earlier date, in which a shoe or socket would certainly be required 
for a wooden column. Its usual form—for the exceptions to the 
rule are many—is that of two broad tori (a torus is a bold convex 
moulding), with a deep scotia (concave) between. On one of 
these mouldings at Ephesus parts of a dedicatory inscription were 
found; it is probable that this column was a gift to the Temple ; 
that many were so bestowed by individuals, communities, or 
sometimes by reigning sovereigns, is well known. 

The frieze—though our teachers will have it that in the Ionic 
order this is generally quite plain—was finely sculptured ; bold 
lions’ heads, and antefixe at intervals, broke the honeysuckle 
ornament which ran along the summit of the cornice, and the 
roof was covered with slabs of white marble about four feet wide, 
their joints covered with tiles; the usual custom of the ancients 
to leave a large opening in the roof was probably followed here. 
A covered road or extended portico—the true meaning of the 
word being preserved in Italy, where the covered pavements of 
streets are styled portici—connected the Temple with the town: 
four colonnaded courts—though the authorities are not quite 
clear upon this—stood about it, and the sheet of water in front 
must have immensely enhanced the architectural effect. There 
is no reason to think that the Temple was isolated; the courts 
and the covered road, and in all probability other buildings—for 
we read of a “ banquetting hall” attached to it—were sufficiently 
near to group with it and to give it scale. Nothing is more 
remarkable in our modern buildings than their isolation; on 
approaching one of them the spectator is reminded of Sir Frederick 
Leighton’s description of Cleopatra’s Needle in its awkward 
perch upon the Embankment—“ emphasising nothing, by nothing 
emphasised.” Ancient buildings very rarely stood alone. The 
great Gothic churches rise like rocks out of a sea of roofs; the 
colleges of Oxford and Cambridge almost touch each other; 
Rome was literally crowded with buildings; even the Parthenon 
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does not stand alone on the Acropolis at Athens. The “ opening 
out” or “disengaging” of Westminster Abbey has dwarfed the 
great church so utterly, and the eye is so gradually accustomed 
to the scale by the long unobstructed approach, that it is very 
difficult to realise its grandeur externally; the removal of St. 
Margaret’s—clamoured for by some modern iconoclasts—is all 
that is wanted to reduce that noble building to the region of 
commonplace. 

But after all, what are orders and styles, nay, even planning 
and proportion, but the skeleton of buildings? The great 
“wonder” of the place was not so much the Temple as the 
treasures of classic art which filled and—so it would seem—sur- 
rounded it. It is hard for us to realise the part played by 
statuary in the classical times; in Rome the statues were so 
numerous that it was said that the dead figures outnumbered the 
living. 

Some of the sculptured columns are by Phocas, and by him 
possibly was the strange image which gave such importance to 
the Temple; Artemis—for so Diana was popularly called in 
Ephesus, and many of the inscriptions are in Greek and Latin— 
represented, as is generally believed, with a sort of embattled 
turret-like crown; the torso not human, and thence diminishing 
gradually (like the “terms” placed to mark boundaries) towards 
.the feet ; so formed as to resemble a figure enclosed in a long 
basket, through whose end projected the feet and some drapery ; 
the forebodies of two stags appear from behind; the hands slightly 
raised and holding two long wands. Praxiteles has also been 
suggested as its artist; it is however quite uncertain; he will 
perhaps be remembered as the first sculptor to represent Aphro- 
dite undraped. On the crown, girdle, and feet of Diana were 
curious characters, the so-called Ephesian letters; these, copied 
on scrolls of parchment, were sold and used as charms. 

The interior was of great splendour, though beyond the beau- 
tiful pavement discovered by Mr. Wood, which showed traces of 
the effects of an earthquake, enough is not known for us to say 
much upon the system of ornament; but cedar and cypress, gold 
and jewels, figured in it, and some of the internal columns were 
of green jasper. One capital was found by Mr. Wood, and shows 
the ceaseless development and growth of architecture. The 
Temple is Ionic; this capital, now in the Museum, is Corinthian. 
At the Parthenon, which is Doric, Ionic details are found in the 
interior, and it would seem that both buildings were raised at a 
time when a change of taste was commencing. According to 
modern ideas a style, an order, even a period, are things whose 
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“ correctness ” can be measured by a particular standard to which 
all ancient examples must be taken, and to which all modern 
revivals must conform. Had such dogma been known to the 
ancients they would never have advanced beyond one type, and 
the human race would have been condemned to go on building 
Hypostyle Halls, or repeating the Parthenon down to the present 
day. Happily for mankind the ancients were trammelled by no 
such pedantry ; each age had its architecture, which was simply 
the expression of its wants; no sharp line of division, no par- 
ticular date marks the end of a style; no edict was ever issued 
that on a particular day the new order should be adopted. There 
were fashions in art as there were fashions in dress, but archi- 
tecture, however beautiful, was always strictly subordinated to 
use, convenience, and the special purposes of the building. 

Diana, to whom this stately Temple arose, was a goddess of 
numerous and contradictory attributes. She was associated with 
the moon, as Apollo, her brother, was with the sun; presided over 
the chase, and traversed the woods with her train of nymphs, clothed 
in the skin of a hind, a quiver hanging from her shoulder. She 
was the goddess of Arcadia, where temples arose to her in scores, 
and every spring and river supplied her with an epithet. She is 
Lucina, Luna, Bubastis, Hekate; although the assuager of pain, 
and author of abundant harvests, of peace and of health, yet she 
is in some places supposed to require human sacrifices, a relic of 
which tradition may be found in the scourging of Spartan youths 
before her wooden statue. Her attire varies in different countries : 
sometimes the hair is gathered in a knot behind the head; some- 
times collected above it in the Dorian manner; the dress also 
undergoing a change to a Doric vest with Cretan shoes—a dead 
stag lying at her feet. 

She was worshipped in all crossways (Trivia, three ways); she 
figured as the “overseer of harbours”; but perhaps her prettiest 
title was Amniwm Domina, Lady of Streams. 

She was pre-eminently the goddess of magic and enchantments, 
and the magicians of Thessaly pretended that by her aid they 
could cause eclipses and draw down the moon from the heavens. 

The effect of this last supposed characteristic upon her greatest 
city—the Temple probably arising over her supposed birthplace— 
is well known, and Ephesus was the city of sorcery. A large trade 
was carried on in models of the shrine, and it was the alarm lest 
it should be interfered with by the growth of Christian converts 
and the preaching of St. Paul, that led to the great tumult recorded 
in the Acts of the Apostles, when the Ephesians, roused to frenzy, 
rushed into the vast theatre, filling its countless tiers of stone seats 
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with a living sea, bellowing for two whole hours, “ Great is Diana 
of the Ephesians.” 

The Christian traditions of Ephesus are of great interest, but 
the ruins are not clearly distinguishable enough to speak positively 
of their site. Ayasalouk may itself be a corruption of Hagios 
Theologos, the Holy Divine, and it was probably in Ephesus that 
St. John wrote his Gospel and Epistles; his body and that of 
Timothy are said—and it is not improbable—to rest among the 
thickets and ruins of Mount Prion. The warning prophecy to 
“the angel of the church of Ephesus” in the second chapter of 
the Revelation will also recur to the reader, “ Remember therefore 
from whence thou art fallen, and repent, and do the first works; 
or else I will come unto thee quickly, and will remove thy 
candlestick out of his place, except thou repent.” 

In the third century the Goths of the Bosphorus swept into 
the city and ravaged it. When Constantine adopted Christianity, 
the great Temple shared the fate of hundreds of similar buildings 
throughout the empire, and the town ceased to be of much com- 
mercial importance. A mistake was made in attempting to embank 
the river Cayster to increase the scour of the current; it not only 
failed, but had the contrary effect ; the river silted up, and in time 
the Panormus was deserted. 

The place fell into the hands of various adventurers, and at one 
time of a Greek pirate; this was in the eleventh century. In the 
thirteenth, the Ottoman Turks appeared upon the scene, and 
built a town on the hill of Ayasalouk. Then came the great order 
of Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, who struck some coins here ; 
a little later, the tremendous Tartar hordes of Tamerlane, and 
then the Turks once more. But Ayasalouk in its turn fell 
into decay, and its great mosque is now utterly roofless. The 
same cause it is said that produced the decay of the Campagna of 
Rome, was at work here; the streams, no longer confined within 
their banks, flooded the lands after rain, and produced malarial 
fever; the inhabitants of Ayasalouk moved to Kiskenjee on the 
neighbouring mountain, and a handful of provision dealers, attracted 
by the prospect of a little gold from the restless and picnicking 
Frankish visitors, remain to grow tobacco among the ruins of 
Ephesus. 
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A STUDY OF IRISH PEASANT LIFE. 


A srracciine tumble-down village, a long narrow strip of common 
almost bare of grass, over which wandered a cackling band of 
geese, a miserable cow or two, and a wretched hobbling donkey, 
almost crippled by the abnormal length of its overgrown hoofs. 
The dusk was fast closing in, and weary dispirited labourers were 
trudging homewards, sickle in hand, for Kyle was too far removed 
from civilization, and too poor besides, to get in its scanty harvest 
in other than the most primitive fashion. 

Suddenly a loud laugh and the mocking tones of a woman’s 
voice broke the stillness, and the little band of harvesters paused 
on their homeward tramp, to listen to what soon appeared to be 
an animated dispute. 

Barney McEvoy, “ farmer,” possessing—besides sundry cows 
and pigs, an ancient horse or two, and the superannuated donkey 
before-mentioned—several acres of good arable land, was looked 
on as rather a magnate in those parts; and partly on this account, 
partly by reason of his overbearing disposition, generally found 
few to gainsay him. Yet now he was “ having words,” and very 
angry ones too, with Honnie, or Honor Bowes, the widow of a 
kinsman of his, a woman as renowned for her biting tongue as 
for her abject poverty. 

She stood confronting him, a curious half-savage figure, with 
her shock head of tangled hair, long and plentiful and of that 
absolutely lustreless black so frequently seen in Irishwomen of 
her class—her face tanned and weather-beaten out of all womanly 
softness, but nevertheless redeemed from plainness by a pair of 
flashing coal-black eyes, and a set of teeth that any beauty might 
be proud of. Her attire consisted of various layers of rags, 
apparently of every shape, and having once been of every colour, 
but now toned down and mellowed by the all-pervading grime, 
She stood with her arms akimbo, a certain grace in the proudly 
poised head, in the firmly planted bare feet—as pitiable an object 
as one might see on the Queen’s Highway ; yet the dispute which 
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waged so hotly between her and her connection was on no less a 
subject (save the mark) than that of family ! 

“It’s well known,” said Honnie shrilly, “that the O’Byrnes 
were rulers in the land whin wan o’ the Macs wasn’t heard of.” 

Honnie herself was the proud descendant of the first-named 
ancient family, and never forgot the fact. But Barney McEvoy 
(or Mac, as he was generally called) was also proud of his birth, 
and the taunt struck home. 

“ An’ well it becomes ye, Honnie, to talk o’ your fam’ly whin 
ye owe the very bit ye ate, to me.” 

“ An’ if I do, don’t I work for it?” she interrupted. “May be 
I don’t! Why, I'd work till ’'d dhrop rather than be beholden 
to ye, Barney, though ye are own cousin to me poor man that’s 

one!” 
. “ Thrue for ye, Honnie,” observed a sympathising bystander. 

“Troth, an’ ye are that, all the same, and ye desarve that I 
should put ye to shame, woman, sence ye dar’ spake to me as ye 
do. Now,” cried Barney, holding up a wrathful finger, “I'll tell 
on her forenent yez all, and yez'll see if it’s fit for the likes of 
her to be goin’ on about her fam’ly. Musha, it’s a credit to her 
fam’ly she’d be if it wasn’t for me. She owes the roof over her 
head to me, for sorra a ha’porth o’ rint have I had out of her this 
three months—she’d have starved, so she would, if I hadn’t kep’ 
her an’ the child in food all the winter; an’ now she ups and 
she says, ‘Your fam’ly,’ she says, ‘is not so ould as mine,’ she 
says!” 

Here Barney stopped, almost overcome with the sense of 
Honnie’s ingratitude, and the sympathetic murmurs of the 
bystanders were now in his favour. But Honnie was no whit 
abashed. 

“Och, thin, you’re the char’table man!” she cried, with a shrill 
laugh. “It’s somethin’ to boast of—the bit that ye gav’ me an’ 
me child in the winter. Cowld potatoes mostly, or turnip-tops 
not graised itself!”—this with fine scorn. ‘“ As for the roof over 
me head, ye may be proud o’ that, Barney; I’ve paid ye more 
rint than iver it was worrith already !” 

“It ud be a poor case for ye if ye were without it thin,” cried 
the irate Barney. 

“It would so,” returned Honnie, sarcastically. ‘“ Johnnie an’ 
me does be countin’ the stars through the holes in it most nights 
an’ of a rainy evenin’ all we have to do is to set the kittle in the 
middle of the flure, an’ it’s all ready filled for us in the mornin’ 
Ye may well talk o’ the roof over our heads, Barney ; sure, it’s 
lost we'd be widout it!” 
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Here a roar of ironical laughter irritated the already indignant 
farmer almost to fury. 

“Well, ye’ll see how ye’ll git on whin ye haven’t it,” he growled 
savagely, as he turned on his heel and strode towards his house. 

“Troth, I b’lieve it’s goin’ to evict me he is!” remarked 
Honnie, with a whimsical glance at his retreating figure; and 
this exquisite piece of wit was received with due applause. 
Neither Honnie nor her audience believed for a moment that 
Barney would have recourse to such an extreme measure, and 
they separated highly amused at the manner in which the “ big 
man” of the village had been routed by his nimble-tongued 
adversary. 

Honnie marched on in the gathering gloom, her rags fluttering 
in the breeze, and her bare feet treading the stony pathway with 
the ease of long practice. Soon the last cabin in the village was 
left behind ; but Honnie kept on for another quarter of a mile or 
so, when leaving the beaten track and squeezing herself through 
a gap in the hedge, she crossed the bleak desolate-looking field in 
one corner of which was her home. It was, as the neighbours 
said, “a God-forsaken spot,” this bare, empty field, with patches 
of rushes quivering in the wind, and marshy bits where Honnie’s 
feet sank deep in the black slushy soil. A few huge stones lay 
here and there, and in the extreme corner of the field stood a 
small mud cabin, windowless, chimneyless, propped up with 
stumps of trees and boulders of stone at the doubtful corners, 
and with a roof, the decay of which amply justified Honnie’s 
description—this was her home. Only a narrow pathway sepa- 
rated it from a very muddy unwholesome-looking ditch, and 
behind the cabin was a small patch of what had once been a 
garden, as was testified by a few bare cabbage-stalks. As Honnie 
drew near this cheerless abode she quickened her pace, almost 
breaking into a run as a little voice was heard to call, “ Mammie, 
mammie!” and a small tangled golden head appeared over the 
half-door. 

“Are ye there, me jewel?” cried Honnie, lifting the child up 
in her powerful arms and covering his face with kisses. 

“Tam so,” piped Johnny, “an’ it’s hungry I am, too.” 

Then Honnie hastened into the cabin, shutting the half-door, 
and closing the upper part by the simple plan of thrusting a 
board into the opening and holding it in its place by means of 
one of the useful logs of wood which formed the chief portion of 
her furniture. Then, poking the turf fire with a piece of stick, 
she proceeded to prepare the evening meal for herself and 
Johnny. Stir-about, made with a handful or two of Indian meal, 
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was soon boiling in the big black pot, and after a few minutes 
Johnny was regaled with his portion of that dainty in the solitary 
saucer they possessed, while Honnie, not being particular, ate 
hers out of the pot, blowing vigorously on every mouthful as it 
came smoking out of that receptacle. As soon as the pangs of 
hunger were assuaged she had leisure to contemplate her son, 
who did not seem to be getting on very fast with his supper, and 
who finally pushed away his saucer with a gesture of disgust. 

“T thought I was hungry,” he sighed, “an’ I’m not afther 
all!” 

“ Aren’t ye, avick?” said Honnie, with the utmost solicitude, 
passing one rough, horny hand gently over his golden curls. 
“Maybe the stir-about isn’t nice ? ” 

“roth, it isn’t,” said Johnnie candidly ; then he added, after 
a pause—* What I'd like ’ud be a bit 0’ bread an’ drippin’.” 

“Would ye now?” returned Honnie anxiously; “ an’ sorra a 
bit I have at all, at all. Thry an’ ate that, honey, an’ as sure as 
I’m alive I'll git ye some drippin’ from the Coort to-morra.” 

Thus adjured, Johnny again fell to work at his stir-about, but 
soon gave up, leaning his little flushed face against his mother’s 
shoulder. 

“T’ve a pain in me head,” he said, “ an’ I can’t get me breath 
right—it’s sick I am, mammie.” 

Honnie again poked the embers into a bright blaze and gazed 
at her boy anxiously. He did look ill, there was no mistake 
about it; in fact, though his mother did not know it, the child, 
who had been ailing for a day or two, was now suffering from the 
premonitory symptoms of inflammation of the lungs. 

Honnie took him in her arms and rocked him gently to and fro, 
crooning out a song in a voice that was strangely soft. It was 
difficult to recognise in this gentle, tender mother, the violent 
savage-looking woman who had but an hour ago quarrelled with 
Barney McEvoy. Maternal love was in her a passion—the 
strength of which was only known to her own undisciplined heart. 
Every prattling word that fell from her boy’s lips, every golden 
hair of his pretty head, was to her a thing to be worshipped. She 
herself was well content to fast for hours together that Johnny 
might be regaled with some dainty on which he had set his heart ; 
and while Honnie had long ceased to think about her personal 
appearance, disdaining even soap and water as unnecessary 
luxuries insomuch as they concerned her, she took great pride in 
her son’s looks, and dressed him with some attempt at neatness. 
Johnny’s ablutions were never omitted, though they were of a 
somewhat unusual description. Honnie possessed neither basin 
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nor tub, and was therefore accustomed to lower Johnny head . 
downwards into the muddy ditch before mentioned, from which, 
after a “souse” or two, he was withdrawn, his face wiped on a 
corner of the nondescript garment which did duty as Honnie’s 
shawl, and his head “racked” with the remnant of a comb, his 
toilet being then complete. 

She sang to her boy till she was hoarse, yet the little fellow 
could not sleep. He pressed his hot cheek against hers and lay 
perfectly still in her arms, but his eyes were wide open and shone 
feverishly bright in the firelight, and now and then he was shaken 
by a short dry cough. 

“What'll I do wid ye at all?” said Honnie, kissing him 
passionately all at once. “Sure, yer sleep’s gone asthray in- 
tirely |” 

Johnnie looked at her with a hopeless pathetic glance, but said 
oothing. 

“Will I git into bed wid ye?” asked Honnie anxiously. 

“ Aye,” said Johnnie, nodding feebly. 

Whatever articles of furniture might be conspicuous by their 
absence in Honnie’s mansion, she was at least the proud possessor 
of a bed—a large four-poster, that occupied nearly half the 
available space, the wood of a fine dark colour like mahogany. 
Though it boasted neither sheets nor blankets, there was some- 
thing nevertheless that did duty as a mattress, and two or three 
old sacks by way of coverlet. To this inviting receptacle Honnie 
now retired with Johnny in her arms, and after a time her 
patient hushing and singing were rewarded by seeing him fall 
into a broken, restless slumber. 

Next morning she arose and prepared to go to work as usual. 
Johnny was accustomed to be left on these occasions, and usually 
whiled away the hours in company with a starved-looking cat 
that shared bed and board with him; but to-day he looked wist- 
fully at his mother as she was about to depart. 

“Ye’re not afeard to be left, are ye?” said Honnie, quick to 
mark the look; “ye won’t be lonesome? I have to go, me jewel, 
for I haven’t a ha’porth iv anythin’ in the house barrin’ the sup 
o gruel that’s there to yer hand. But I'll come home airly and 
bring a bit o’ drippin’ wid me.” 

Johnny sighed. 

“ Ye’ll come home before it’s rale dark?” he said, resignedly. 

“Deed an’ I will, honey; an ye’'ll lie quiet now an’ keep warm, 
won't ye?” 

“Tl not stir a fut till ye come back,” promised Johnny. 

Honnie turned to go, but by a sudden afterthought came back 
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to the bedside, and throwing off her ragged shawl, tucked it care- 
fully round the child, kissed him again with her strange rapture 
of affection, and stepped out into the morning sunshine, looking 
wilder than ever without her accustomed covering. 

Johnny lay still, feeling heavy and ill, poor little fellow! The 
difficulty in his breathing increased, his cough seemed to shake 
his frame to pieces, his head ached, and he was tormented with 
thirst. At last, from sheer exhaustion, he fell into a sort of doze, 
from which he was startled by a curious scraping and hammering 
at the roof. He listened in silence for some time, and at last 
observed that the hole which did duty as chimney was gradually 
widening, while the whole house shvok, and pieces of the decaying 
thatch fell into the room, some of them alighting on his bed. 

“ Who—who’s there?” cried the poor child in great alarm. 

Then the hammering ceased, and a dark, ill-tempered face 
peered down through the hole. 

“Oh, it’s you, is it, Barney Mac?” cried Johnny with a 
delighted laugh of recognition. “I thought some one was pullin’ 
the roof down.” 

“Did ye?” growled Barney. “ Well, ye’re not far off the 
thruth. What are ye doin’ there, ye lazy cub, ye?” 

Poor Johnny, astonished at this unfriendly tone, only whim- 
pered in reply. The farmer slid off the roof and came round to 
the door of the cabin. 

“T don’t want to kill ye,” he said as he entered, “so ye must 
clear out o’ that till ’m done—d’ ye hear?” he added savagely, 
as the child looked at him in wonder, gulping down his sobs. 
“Tl not stop till I have the roof off o’ this house. Yer mother 
insulted me yesterday forenent the whole counthry-side, and I’m 
goin’ to tache her to keep a civil tongue in her head. I’ve long 
wanted to pull down this cabin, which is a disgrace on me land, 
but wouldn’t on account o’ yer mother. ‘No roof at all ’ud be as 
good as this wan,’ she says, afther all me kindness. Ha! we'll see 
how she'll like to find her wureds come thrue!” 

Poor Johnny lay blinking at him, unable to understand this 
long speech, but dimly comprehending that his mother had in 
some way offended their powerful kinsman. 

“Come, be off out o’ that!” cried Barney roughly, “ av ye don’t 
want to be kilt, that’s to say. I’ve no more time to waste on 
ye!” and pulling the little fellow out of bed, he pushed him out- 
side the house. 

Poor Johnny crouched at a little distance, shivering in every 
limb, watching with great dilated eyes the cruel deliberation 
with which the man set about his destructive work. The strokes 
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of the pick fell rapidly on the poor little half-rotten roof, and 
every now and then Barney would drop his implement and tear 
the thatch away with his merciless hands. In a couple of hours 
all was over, and Barney, wiping his brow, gazed in triumph at 
the ruin he had wrought. Only a few bare smoke-dried rafters 
rose above the low mud walls, while the ground inside and outside 
the cabin was strewn with fragments of what had been the roof. 
After a pause the farmer turned away, and walked homewards, his 
vindictive face’aglow with a fierce joy. Honnie had been un- 
grateful, throwing back in his teeth even the benefits which had 
been sincerely well meant, holding him up to the scorn of the 
neighbours. Now she was punished. Now.she would bitterly 
regret her insulting words. These were his thoughts as he 
strode rapidly away, without bestowing another glance on the 
poor little helpless child, who, as he at last realised the misfortune 
that had befallen them, burst into a weak sorrowful wail most 
piteous to hear. 


Cuapter II. 


Ir was dark when Honnie drew near her home, though she had 
left her work as early as she dared, and had run all the way to 
and from the “ Coort,” where she had purchased a pennyworth or 
two of dripping from the cook. As her bare feet pattered along 
over the marshy field, she strained her eyes in vain for the dim 
outline of the low-roofed cabin, that was generally defined against 
the sky a little above the irregular line of hedge. 

“Musha, I’m bewitched I think!” said Honnie to herself, 
hastily transferring the lump of dripping from her right hand to 
her left, that she might make the sign of the cross. 

Then all at once she caught sight of the shadowy rafters rising 
above the dusky walls of her house. 

“Marciful Heavens! the cabin’s been afire and the roof is burnt 
off iv it !” cried Honnie, while for a moment her brain reeled, 
and her heart seemed to stand still within her. 

“The child—God in Heaven—the child!” 

As Honnie crossed the threshold, more and more alarmed, her 
foot struck against something in the doorway, and stooping, she 
uttered a loud agonised ery— 

“Oh Johnny, me heart’s jewel, is it dead ye are?” 

No, not dead, as Honnie ascertained in a few minutes when she 
had lighted a match and closely inspected her child’s prostrate form. 
Not dead, though there was that in the wan face, in the fixed 
gaze of the heavy eyes, that struck her heart with a terrible fear. 
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With shaking, awkward fingers she endeavoured to light the fire, 
but the rain had been falling heavily during the afternoon, and the 
turf was soaked through, and resisted all her efforts. Looking 
round, she descried the shawl in which she had so carefully wrapped 
Johnny, still lying onthe bed. It was damp indeed, but would be 
some protection. Taking the child in her arms, she drew it round 
him, and then paused to ask herself what she should do next. It 
was getting late, the neighbours would all be in bed, and in her 
proud independent way she shrank from exposing her misery to 
their curious comments ; yet she must seek shelter for the child. 
The rain had again begun to fall heavily, and a cutting wind 
drove it against them. 

“Will I take ye to the Docther, Johnny?” said Honnie, 
opening her shawl, and peering down at the little face on hex 
bosom. 

But Johnny said nothing: he was fast drifting away beyond 
the reach of his mother’s voice, and if he heard, was incapable of 
answering. The child had no stamina; his natural delicacy had 
been increased by privation, and he was now on the point of 
succumbing to the effects of the sudden shock and the severe chill 
to which he had been exposed while burning with fever. 

“The Docther ’ll know what to do,” Honnie said to herself, and 
blowing out her light she set off running, with the child in her 
arms, in the direction of the village. It was no physician who 
inspired Honnie with such confidence; her “ Docther” bore the- 
title of D.D., and was no other than the old priest who for nearly 
fifty years had laboured amongst the succeeding generations of 
his flock. Everywhere throughout his straggling parish his name 
was held in veneration, his sayings treasured as household words, 
the sight of his quaint, old-fashioned figure considered “ good for 
sore eyes.” When his rickety covered-car was described afar off, 
with its one-eyed, broken-kneed horse, and its queer, wild-looking 
driver, there was universal jubilee. Bare-footed children pattered 
through the mud or dust of the road to get “the Docther’s 
blessin’” ; ragged mothers thrust their shock heads through the 
open window to ask how he was “ gettin’ his health,” and to 
relate various doleful tales concerning themselves and their 
families; corbeens and pipes were removed, as Pat or Dinnis 
drew near with shamefaced grins and pulls of the forelock to 
receive sundry good-humoured admonitions relative to the 
unsteadiness of their gait on certain Saturday evenings. The 
Doctor had a smile and a kindly word for all his parishioners, 
sympathising with their woes, and inquiring after their concerns 
with the deepest interest. He prescribed for his parishioners in 
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sickness, helped them in poverty or trouble, provided clothes for 
the babies, and coffins for the dead. The members of his flock 
were accustomed to appeal to him in all their difficulties, and 
Honnie betook herself across the fields with the firm conviction 
that the “ Docther” would know what to do for Johnny, and that 
once in his hands he would be safe. 

As she groped her way along she was absorbed only in the 
thought of her child, anguish in his pain, the passionate desire to 
procure him rest and ease at any cost. It was curious and 
characteristic of the woman that she never once asked herself how 
it was that the roof had disappeared, and that Johnny came to be 
in such a plight. She could realise nothing but the fact that he 
was ill, dangerously ill, and her whole soul was filled by this one 
overwhelming idea. 

She passed through the village, which looked even more 
desolate by night; no light burning anywhere, and only the 
howls of some miserable dog breaking the stillness. Taking her 
way onwards for another mile or so, Honnie found herself at the 
priest’s house, which was situated at the entry of “ the town” of 
Ballyslack, whose one narrow street stretched away a few hundred 
yards on the other side. She opened the gate and passed in; 
through the paddock, where the Doctor’s solitary cow gazed at her 
in meek astonishment as she went by, past the little garden, up 
the flight of steps. She announced her arrival by a loud jangling 
ring, which had to be repeated before anyone appeared. At last 
the bolt was withdrawn, the key turned in the lock, and a head in 
a wide-frilled nightcap was thrust through the partially opened 
door. 

“Bad luck to ye, whoever ye are,” grumbled Mrs. Mulhall, the 
housekeeper. ‘ What do ye want at this time o’ night, I’d like to 
know? Disturbin’ dacent people, an’ wakin’ them out o’ their 
furrest sleep ? ” 

“‘T want the Docther,” said Honnie, laconically. 

“Want the Docther, do ye? Maybe ye think I’m goin’ to call 
him out iv his warm bed, poor jintleman, though indeed it’s on 
his knees he is most likely, and won’t be off them this hour or 
more. Be off home wid ye, unless it’s a sick call ye’ve come on, 
for thin, of coorse, the Docther ’ud be murtherin’ me if I didn’t let 
him know.” 

Honnie, who only half comprehended this somewhat con- 
tradictory discourse, merely repeated her former phrase, without 
vouchsafing any further explanation. Mrs. Mulhall, much exas- 
perated, was proceeding to give utterance to “a bit of her mind,” 
when she was suddenly silenced by Doctor Morris himself, who 
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came slowly downstairs, candle in hand. A venerable, antiquated 
figure, clad in its long black coat, knee-breeches with silver 
buckles, and gaiters; a venerable face too, crowned by abundant 
snow-white hair, with a whimsical smile on the kindly lips, and 
keen good-humoured eyes that looked at Honnie over (not through) 
the big silver spectacles. 

“Tut, tut, Mrs. Mulhall, what is all this about? Has Molly 
been helping herself to the potatoes again ?” 

Molly, the most plausible and disreputable of the Doctor’s 
parishioners, had been paying frequent visits to his garden of 
late, causing a considerable diminution of the above-named 
vegetables. Her pastor, too kind-hearted to get the woman into 
trouble, and too just to allow this state of things to continue, had 
at last hit upon an expedient which had proved successful. 
Visiting the culprit’s cabin and arraigning her before him, he had 
said, with great solemnity— 

“ Molly, beware of the dog!” 

“Yer Riverence?” from Molly, interrogatively. 

“I'm going to keep a dog, Molly—a very savage one, very 
savage indeed. He is to be let out at night in the garden, Molly, 
I thought I'd just tell you, you know.” 

Molly had taken the hint, and the potatoes had been safe from 
that day; but now, catching sight of Honnie’s ragged figure (her 
face being in shadow), Doctor Morris feared his warning had been 
disregarded, 

“Sure it isn’t Molly at all, yer Riverence. It’s Honor Bowes, 
and it’s meself that thinks she has the dhrop in, or somethin’, for 
I can’t make out what it is she wants.” 

“Hush, hush!” said the priest authoritatively. ‘‘ Honnie is a 
decent woman, and always sober. What is it, child, that brings 
you here so late?” 

Honnie had listened stonily to the housekeeper’s angry accusa- 
tion, but now at the sound of the priest’s kind voice she broke out 
suddenly into loud convulsive sobs. 

“Oh, Docther, it’s Johnny. I think it’s dying he is!” 

“Come here, woman, come here,” said Doctor Morris, leading 
the way to the kitchen, while his housekeeper, forgetting her 
crustiness, ran on before to poke up the embers and re-light the 
lamp. Honnie, still crying passionately, stepped near it as it 
burnt up, and opening her sodden shawl turned Johnny’s face to 
the light. Alas for the poor little white face! The stamp of 
death was already printed on it: the eyelids were closed, and did 
not even quiver in the full glare of the lamp; the breathing was 
almost imperceptible. 
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“God bless him!” whispered the priest, making a little cross 
on the child’s forehead, and then looking at Honnie with tears 
starting to his eyes; “God help you, you poor creature!” 

“Docther,” wailed Honnie, “can ye do nothin’ for him? Ye 
don’t mane to say ye can do nothin’ for him?” 

“See now,” said the old man, laying one big wrinkled hand on 
her shoulder, “the finger of God is on him, my poor child. He 
is beyond our reach, Honnie. The Lord has hold of him already, 
and there is no use in our trying to get him back.” 

Even as he spoke Johnny made a faint movement in his mother’s 
arms, gave one feeble gasp, and then was still. A strange solemn 
smile settled on the baby lips; there was silence, silence so 
intense that the violent throbbing of the poor mother’s heart was 
distinctly heard by the other two. All at once Honnie uttered a 
scream that made the very rafters ring again. 

“My God, he’s gone! Oh, Docther, he’s gone—he’s gone! 
Johnny’s dead ! ” 

She flung herself on her knees, rocking herself to and fro in an 
ungovernable transport of grief, tears flowing down her cheeks 
in torrents, her breast heaving with the violence of her sobs. 

“Ochone, ochone—the darlin’ angel!” cried Mrs. Mulhall, with 
sympathetic tears starting to her eyes. 

“You may well say ‘ angel,’” murmured the priest. ‘“ Honnie, 
woman, he’s with the angels already, happy and glorious as they. 
No more pain for Johnny, no more hunger——” 

“But he hasn’t his mother!” interrupted Honnie fiercely. 
“Him that used to sleep in me arms every night iv his life, God 
bless him! Oh, Docther, me heart’s broke! Is it’ hunger ye’re 
sayin’? Sure, I’d have worked day and night sooner than let him 
be hungry. He’d have had me heart’s blood, so he would, if that 
‘ud have kep’ him alive! Docther, ye know them birds that’s 
painted up in the chapel tearin’ their breasts and feedin’ their 
young ones with the blood?” 

“Pelicans, Honnie! Yes, I know,” said Doctor Morris sooth- 
ingly. ‘“ Hush now, woman dear, you'll do yourself a mischief.” 

“Well, Docther, I’d have been like them, so I would!” cried 
Honnie, unheeding his remonstrance. ‘I'd have given him every 
dhrop of blood in me veins, an’ welcome ;” clutching convulsively 
at her bosom, and bursting afresh into loud sobs and wails of 
anguish, 

Doctor Morris stood for a minute or two looking gravely at her. 
What could he say to this poor distraught creature? Surely 


in her present violent grief no words of his could bring her 
comfort. 
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“Tam thinking, Honnie,” he said, after a pause, “that you'd 
like to do everything yourself for the child—I mean wash him 
and lay him out, and all that. You wouldn’t like any one else to 
touch him ?” 

“Td like to see who'd dar’ lay a finger on him but meself! ” 
cried Honnie with flashing eyes. 

“Yes, yes—just what I thought. But see now, if you get into 
such a state as this, you won’t be able to do a thing for him. 
Calm yourself, like a good soul, and then you can do it all yourself. 
Mrs. Mulhall will show you where to find what yon want, and you 
can lay him on the couch in the little back parlour. Come, Mrs. 
Mulhall, bustle about, my good woman, and help Honnie, and 
then you can go to your bed. I shall be up and about for a little 
time yet.” 

Honnie rose from her knees, and followed the housekeeper 
meekly enough, though her frame was still shaken by sobs, 
and now and then a big tear splashed down on Johnny’s stil! 
form. 

When Doctor Morris entered the back parlour an hour or two 
later, he found that the sorrowful task was accomplished, and 
Honnie was alone with her child. A white sheet had been thrown 
over the sofa on which Johnny lay, his little limbs looking 
strangely long as they were thus outstretched, his pretty golden 
hair curling over the pillow, his long eyelashes sweeping his 
waxen cheeks, and hiding the sweet blue eyes that would no more 
laugh up in his mother’s face. No more would the little arms 
thrill her with their caresses; she had herself folded them across 
the childish breast, and they would cling to her never again. His 
wet clothes had been removed, and he was wrapped in one of Mrs. 
Mulhall’s big white aprons. 

“Wouldn’t his little shirt look better than that?” asked the 
priest, when he had knelt for a moment by the sofa, and again 
made a cross on the child’s forehead. 

“Sure, his shirt was in dhreeps with the rain,” answered Honnie. 
“He was wringin’ wet when I tuk him up in me arms to bring him 
to ye, and the rain was pourin’ all the way.” 

“How did the child first get wet?” said Doctor Morris. 
“Surely you were not so foolish as to take him with you to your 
work? He must have been ailing for some time, I suppose?” 

“ He was, yer Riverence; at laste this couple o’ days he hasn’t 
been himself—seemed to have an impression on his chest, and 
didn’t care to ait. But glory be to God, I never for wan moment 
thought he was so bad, an’ whin I went to me work this morning 
he was lyin’ in bed as quiet as a lamb.” 
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“Did he get up and go out of the house, then ? ” asked the priest. 
“Or how can you account for his getting so drenched ?” 

“T dunno,” said Honnie. “ Whin I came back the roof was 
off o’ the house, and the child was stretched across the door- 
step——” 

“The roof off the house!” echoed Doctor Morris in amazement. 
“ How in the world did that happen, woman? Do you mean to say 
the sick child was lying all day exposed to the wind and rain? 
No doubt that is how he got his death. That accounts for every- 
thing.” 

Honnie, whose mind had been too much absorbed in the crushing 
misfortune which had befallen her, even to ask herself how it had 
come about, started at the old man’s words, and turned pale. 

“That’s how he got his death!” she repeated. ‘Oh, Docther, 
d’ye think it was that?” Then suddenly starting to her feet 
with a sort of shriek, “ What tuk the roof off? Tell me that, 
Docther—how did if come off?” 

“How can I tell, my poor child?, The wind may have blown it 
down.” 

“No,” returned Honnie, gazing at him fixedly, “the wind 
hasn’t blown that much, an’ there was no sign of it comin’ off this 
mornin’—It’s clane gone, Docther, on’y the rafters left. What 
happened it at all?” 

“Never mind,” said the Doctor soothingly ; “it is done, and 
don’t trouble your mind about it now. Go down on your knees, 
you poor creature, and ask God to give you strength to bear this 
terrible cross He has seen fit to send you.” 

Honnie sank upon her knees at his bidding, but her lips moved 
not in prayer, and her tears were suddenly dried up. She gazed 
at the child with a fixed stoniness that filled the old man with 
apprehension. 

“Her mind is going—and no wonder,” said Doctor Morris to 
himself, as he at last withdrew to seek a few hours’ rest. 
“Little Johnny was all she had—the grief will drive her dis- 
tracted !” 


Cuapter III, 


As soon as it was light on the following morning, Honnie rose 
from her post by her child’s couch, and let herself out at the back 
door, running—almost flying—in the direction of her own cabin. 
All through the night as she had crouched on the floor at Johnny’s 
feet, the priest’s words had been ringing in her ears. “ How did 
the roof come off the house? No doubt that is how he got his 
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death.” Now she would herself examine the spot, and see what 
had killed her Johnny. As she hastened on she had a dim 
suspicion of foul play, which was confirmed by the appearance of 
her miserable abode. The thatch had not been blown off, but 
systematically removed piece by piece, until no fraction of it 
remained. Then all at once the truth flashed across her—it was 
Barney Mac! The recollection of their dispute returned to her 
mind—Barney’s threat with reference to the roof was vividly 
present to her: “See how ye’ll get on when ye haven’t it.” Yes, 
she could no longer doubt it—he was the cause of her child’s 
death. The violence of her emotion, as she at last realised this, is 
beyond description—her whole frame shook with passion, her 
brain reeled, she felt for a moment or two as if she must die from 
the intensity of her fury. Johnny might have lived, would have 
lived, if it had not been for that man—his own father’s kinsman. 
To poor Honnie’s disordered brain it seemed clear that Barney 
had intentionally destroyed her child. ‘He murthered him, the 
black villain!” she muttered between her set teeth, while, 
scarcely knowing what she did, she set off again as fast as her 
shaking limbs would carry her towards Barney’s house. 

The farmer himself was standing close to his door, and turned 
as he heard the sound of Honnie’s rapid feet. Seeing who it was, 
an insolent smile spread over his face; here was his enemy 
driven by distress to sue for pardon! The wind and rain had 
doubtless brought her to her senses, and she had come to own her 
fault and throw herself upon his mercy ; but he would show her 
none—she had been ungrateful; he would be pitiless. 

“Why, yer on fut airly this mornin’, Honnie,” he cried in a 
bantering tone. “Didn’t ye sleep well, thin? Maybe ’twas too 
warm ye were ?” 

At the malicious tone of his voice, the triumph in his face, the 
woman’s last vestige of self-control deserted her. 

“Ye murtherin’ villain—it’s you that killed me child!” she 
cried, and of a sudden sprang upon him like a fury, the impetus 
stretching him full length upon the ground. The passion within 
her gave her unnatural strength, and for a moment Barney was 
powerless in the grasp of the muscular brown fingers that 
clutched his throat. Only for a moment, however; he was young 
and active, and she was but a woman; so after a short but severe 
struggle he shook her off, and regaining his feet, rushed with a 
muttered oath into his house, shutting and bolting the door to 
prevent her following him. His precaution was a wise one, for 
as soon as Honnie rose from the ground, she threw herself against 
the door, screaming out between volleys of curses, that she would 
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have his life, she would! He had killed her Johnny, and she 
would destroy him ! 

Baffled and exhausted, Honnie at last sank on the threshold, 
dashing the drops from her brow, and feverishly wondering by 
what possible means could she compass her revenge—for be 
revenged she would, if she lost her life in bringing it about. 
Barney's bolts and bars had withstood even her woman’s hate ; 
besides, if she did come face to face with him, had he not already 
proved himself the stronger? Yet not for one moment could she 
endure the thought of her enemy going unpunished. He was a 
murderer—as truly a murderer as Long Mike who had been hung 
for stabbing his cousin last Michaelmas ten years. All at once a 
gleam of vindictive triumph shone in Honnie’s eyes ; if there were 
justice for one murderer, there should be justice for another. 
Why should she not give Barney into the hands of the police ? 
He would be hung assuredly, and then her Johnny would be 
avenged. ‘I ought to have thought of that before,” she said to 
herself as she sprang to her feet; and then, without casting 
another look at the door behind which Barney had entrenched 
himself, she ran off at full speed, promising herself that she would 
not pause till she came to the police-station. There was one about 
five miles from Ballyslack, and to reach it she must pass the 
priest’s house. As she drew near the latter, she found the old 
man standing at the gate anxiously on the look-out for her, and 
was obliged to slacken her pace in obedience to his uplifted band. 

“Come here, child, come here,” he said, opening the gate 
hastily, and motioning to her to enter. ‘“ Where have you been, 
and why have you left your post by Johnny’s side?” 

“Oh, yer Riverence, I can’t come in! It’s murthered he is, an’ 
I’m going to Marlington for the police.” 

“Murdered? Nonsense, woman! The poor child died peace- 
fully here under my eyes, and there was not even a scratch upon 
him. Calm yourself, Honnie, and don’t let this trouble drive 
you out of your mind.” 

“Docther,” said Honnie, confronting him, her eyes gleaming, 
a scarlet spot on each brown cheek, but speaking with an 
attempt at calmness, “it’s God’s thruth I’m tellin’ ye. Barney 
Mac—my curse on his black heart!—tore the roof off o’ me 
house yisterday whin I was away at me work, an’ the child was 
lyin’ with the wet pourin’ on him and the wind blowin’ through 
him, for hours maybe. Sure, it’s yourself tould me that that was 
the way he come be his death—do ye disremember? Last 
evenin’ it was, whin ye came to see him laid out.” 

Doctor Morris, who had at first really feared that the poor 
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creature's mind had given way under her fearful sorrow, was 
impressed by the solemnity of her manner. She was sane 
enough, and evidently spoke the truth; he knew Barney 
sufficiently well to believe him quite capable of the deed imputed 
to him. He now bitterly regretted his words of the preceding 
evening; he had spoken without reflection, but they had 
evidently taken a strong hold of the poor mother’s mind. 

“Come in, Honnie, anyhow,” he said, soothingly, “and we'll 
talk this over after you have had a cup of tea.” 

“No,” said Honnie, drawing back, “no, Docther, neither bite 
nor sup shall cross me lips till I’ve sarved that man out for 
killin’ Johnny.” 

“Tut, tut, sh, sh, sh!” said the priest, much as if he were 
dealing with a troublesome child. ‘“ You don’t know what you 
are saying—what is it you want to do?” 

“Tm going to the police at Marlington,” returned Honnie 
doggedly; “an’ I'll inform on Barney Mac for murtherin’ me 
child, an’ P'll have him hung, so I will!” 

The Doctor sighed. How was he to make this poor creature 
hear reason ? 

“Listen, Honnie,” he said gently. ‘ You know Barney didn’t 
Kill the child, for you told me yourself he had been ailing for 
some days. I spoke hastily last night; he might have died, you 


know, even if the roof had been left alone. Another thing is 
that Barney most probably didn’t know the little fellow was ill. 
It was a hard thing to do; but I don’t suppose he foresaw the 


” 


consequences 

“He did,” interrupted Honnie, clenching her fists, “ he did— 
bad luck to him! Sure, it was to pay me out for jokin’ about 
the roof. I tould him it was as bad as none, an’ he says, says 
he, ‘See how you'll git on widout it;’ an’ he went and kilt the 
child.” 

The priest sighed again more heavily. This was a terrible 
business indeed ! 

“T’m goin’ now,” said Honnie, with her former sullen deter- 
mination. “I'll not rest while he’s in this worrild.” 

“My poor child,” said Doctor Morris, “try and put these 
thoughts out of your head; they will do you no good. Even if 
Barney were punished, it would not bring back Johnny, and in 
any case the law could not touch him.” 

“What!” cried Honnie, “wasn’t Mike Andrew hung for 
killin’ his cousin—a crabby ould fellow that no one had a good 
word for; and is Barney to git nothin’ for murtherin’ me angel 
child?” 
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’ In vain Doctor Morris endeavoured to explain the wide 
difference between the two circumstances. Honnie’s ignorance 
was so dense, her prejudice so strong, her passion so vehement, 
that it was simply waste of breath. In the end, while he was 
still speaking, she broke away from him, and ran along the 
dusty road in the direction of Marlington with inconceivable 
speed. Doctor Morris stood at the gate till she was out of sight, 
and then sorrowfully betook himself to the church, as it was 
already past the hour at which he habitually said Mass. 

About noon Doctor Morris was called away to a remote 
portion of his parish to see a sick woman, and was obliged to 
leave before Honnie had returned. He set out with a load of 
anxiety weighing on his kindly heart; he knew not what she 
might do in his absence. In her present frame of mind, she was 
almost capable of destroying herself. However, the case to which 
he was summoned was urgent and he dared not delay. 

It was dusk when the covered car jolted along the road that 
led to Ballyslack; and about half way between Kyle and the 
first-mentioned village the Doctor became aware that something 
unusual was going on. A little crowd had collected in a cornfield 
beside the road, pressing round someone in the middle, who 
appeared to be talking vehemently. 

“Paddy, what’s that?” cried the priest to his driver. “ What 
is going on over there?” 

Paddy tilted back his hat and stood up in his seat. 

“Troth, I can’t tell, your Riverence; but I'll go see in a 
minute.” 

And throwing the reins on the horse’s back he sprang down 
from the box, and was over the hedge before his master had time 
to speak. 

He came back more slowly, with the remnants of a grin on his 
face, and Doctor Morris had some trouble in extracting an 
explanation of the unusual commotion. 

“Yes, yes,” said the latter rather impatiently, “I am quite 
aware that there is a crowd there; and I can see for myself that 
there is a woman in the middle. I want to know who she is,” 

“Ah, sure, there’s a power o’ women hereabouts!” returned 
Paddy, flicking his boots with a red cotton handkerchief. 

“ Now, Paddy, J will have a straight answer. Tell me, 7s that 
Honor Bowes?” 


“Ts it Honor, yer Riverence! An’ what ’ud poor Honor be doin’ 
here ?” 


“Come,” said Doctor Morris, “I'll go and see for myself;” and 
opening the door of the car he began slowly to descend. 
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“Wait a bit, sir, wait a bit!” cried Paddy eagerly ; “I'll have 
another look (standing on tip-toe, and peering over the hedge). 
“Troth, I b’lieve it ¢s Honnie herself—the crathur!” 

“Paddy,” said the old man, pausing on the step to look 
reproachfully at his servant, “ you knew that all the time. Now 
I insist on hearing what is going on—if you don’t tell me at 
once I shall go across and ask.” 

“Sure, it’s only Honnie talkin’ a bit to the boys,” said Paddy, 
“ tellin’ them about her throuble, poor sow]! ” 

“T hope there’s no mischief brewing,’ said Doctor Morris 
anxiously. “Paddy, as your priest and your master I order you 
to tell me if there is.” 

Paddy promptly denied that there was anything of the sort ; on 
being further pressed he wavered a little, and finally, noting the 
Doctor’s real anxiety and distress, blurted out— _ 

“T b’lieve the boys is goin’ to give Barney a bit of a baitin’— 
but they'll murther me for tellin’ on them.” 

“Just what I feared!” exclaimed the Doctor, hastily descending 
from the step, and squeezing himself through the hedge. “This 
must be stopped at once!” 

Consternation was depicted on every face at his approach, for 
the “ Docther ” had never been known to countenance a “ shindy.” 
They were unprepared for his arrival, moreover, not having 
perceived his car behind the hedge, and thinking Paddy had 
come to reconnoitre on his own account. 

“ Boys,” said Doctor Morris, sternly (they were all boys in 
that neighbourhood, with the exception of the grandfathers), 
“‘ What is all this about ?—what are you plotting here ? ” 

A dead silence ensued. 

“T have reason to believe,” pursued the Doctor, glancing round 
through his big spectacles, “ that there is an attack to be made on 
Barney McEvoy, when or where I do not know, and neither do 
I know who is to take part in it. But I have this to say—I 
absolutely forbid it. There is not one here who is not a member 
of my flock, and who is not, consequently, bound to obey me. I 
have been your priest for nearly fifty years; I have uplifted my 
voice amongst you day after day and week after week—don’t tell 
me, boys, that the time has come when it will be raised in vain!” 

Here his voice shook a little, and there was a certain pathos in 
his glance as it wandered from one to the other of the group; but 
his appeal did not receive the ready response he expected. Irish 
passions are not always to be controlled even by Irish priests, 
and Honnie’s fiery eloquence had stirred her auditors to the very 
core. One or two of them nearest the priest muttered some 
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unintelligible words, shifting uneasily from one foot to the other 
and carefully avoiding his eye, but the rest preserved a sullen 
silence. 

“Come,” said the Doctor, “‘I know you all too well to believe 
that you would go against me in this. Promise me now, one and 
all, that you will give up the idea altogether and go home 
peaceably.” 

“Av yez do,” cried Honnie, suddenly stepping forward and 
uplifting one lean brown arm threateningly, “that the widda’s 
curse may rest on yez! In the name o’ God, is there no justice 
in the worrild? Is that man to ’scape scot-free afther desthroyin’ 
me child? The police say they'll have nothin’ to do wid him, an’ 
are yez all goin’ to turn cowards now, an’ break yer wureds to 
me? Oh, if God ’ud only gi’ me the strength meself I wouldn’t 
trouble wan of yez!”—gathering herself up like a tigress ready 
to spring. 

“Don’t listen to her, children,” cried Doctor Morris eagerly. 
“You can see for yourselves that the poor creature is not 
accountable for what she says. She has been hardly used, no 
doubt, but it was God Himself who took her child from her—God 
Himself. Mind what I say. Don’t do her the injustice of 
bringing that man’s blood on her poor distracted head—don’t let 
her wild words be the cause of further evil.” 

The men still appeared unconvinced, and though the priest 
continued his exhortation for some time, he was by no means 
sure of having gained his end. 

“Come with me now, Honnie,” said Doctor Morris, taking her 
by the hand and leading her as if she were a child. ‘“ You must 
be tired out; and remember, you’ve left little Johnny all alone. 
Come and kneel by him while you can, for you know, child, you 
won't have that comfort long.” 

He spoke thus with the intention of diverting, and, if possible, 
softening her mind, but his words had the contrary effect. 

“Comfort, is it?” she cried, pausing in the middle of the field. 
“Musha, it'll be small comfort to look upon me child dead! 
What ’ud comfort me ”—her voice rising to a shriek—“’ud be to 
see Barney dead and cowld; av I could see that, Docther, I'd be 
willin’ to die meself. Oh!” she cried, clasping her hands with 
indescribable passion, “well for him—well for him, he has no 
fam'ly! If he had a child, I’d sarve it as he sarved Johnny!” 

The Doctor gazed at her in intense sorrow and distress. There 
were many things he could have said to her: severe reprehensions 
of her unchristian frame of mind, holy exhortations to resignation 
and hope in the hereafter—but of what use would it be to speak 
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thus to this frenzied creature, every fibre of whose undisciplined 
nature was now stirred into fierce hatred and passionate craving 
for revenge ? 

“Let us go on,” he said gently; “we are wasting your time 
here—your precious time, Honnie, that will so soon have passed 
away.” 

He thought she winced at his words, and as she followed him to 
the car, a thought struck him on which he pondered during their 
homeward drive. In truth, Honnie’s behaviour caused him con- 
siderable anxiety and distress. He feared her influence on her 
excitable neighbours and kinsmen, most of whom had long 
cherished a smouldering dislike to Barney which Honnie’s wrongs 
had now fanned into active hatred. The Doctor knew well the 
meaning of “a bit of a baitin’,” and what would be the disastrous 
results of such an attack. Now and then during the long years 
he had spent amongst his parishioners, he had seen unfortunate 
creatures who had fallen victims to the popular wrath, and who 
had been blinded, maimed, half, if not quite, killed in consequence. 
He had now too good reason to fear that such a fate was in store 
for Barney. If Honnie, in her present frame of mind, were let 
loose while the neighbours’ indignation was at so great a height, 
mischief was inevitable. Yet he could not always keep guard 
over her. 

Taking her by the hand when they had alighted at his own 
door, he led her gently to the chamber of death. There lay little 
Johnny, calm and smiling, a few white flowers here and there on 
his couch, a crucifix in his folded hands. Placing his own on 
Honnie’s shoulders, the priest forced her on her knees beside the 
couch, where she formed a strong contrast—poor, wayward, 
passion-worn creature—to the peace around. 

“ Kneel there, Honnie,” said Doctor Morris solemnly. ‘ Look 
on your child while you can, take him in your arms, and kiss him, 
and caress him while you may, for after to-morrow you will be 
parted from him for ever, in this world and the next.” 

Honnie looked up at him with startled eyes. 

‘What do you mane, Docther?” she said, 

“Where is Johnny now?” said the priest, replying to her 
question by another. “I mean the real Johnny—the Johnny 
that loved you, that looked at you out of these eyes, and clung to 
you with these arms—where is he?” 

“Sure, you have no call to ask me that,” returned Honnie. 
“You know betther than me.” 

“ Aye,” said Doctor Morris, “he is with God—ishe not? With 
the God Who said ‘Thou shalt not kill,’ and ‘ Vengeance is Mine.’ 
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One day you and Johnny will stand face to face once more. He 
will be safe in the arms of his God. Honnie, do you think you 
will be beside him ?” 

Honnie caught her breath with a curious gasping sound, but 
answered nothing. There was a long silence, broken at last by 
the priest’s solemn voice— 

“T tell you, woman, that the mischief your violent words may 
cause will come between you and your child; every drop of blood 
that is shed by your desire will be an ocean to part you from him. 
That terrible thirst for revenge which is consuming you will 
make him turn from you with horror. Aye, mark that, Honnie— 
God would not allow you to draw near your innocent child if you 
brought about the evil you are planning; but even if He did, 
Johnny himself would turn from you—loathe you, despise 
you-—— ” 

He ceased abruptly, as Honnie with a loud shriek flung herself 
across the bed, clasping her boy’s still form, and writhing in 
agony. 

Doctor Morris softly withdrew, hoping that his words had 
already had effect, and that the proximity to her child would do 
the rest. 

In the morning he found Honnie pale and subdued, with a look 
on her worn face that went to his very heart. He stood by with 
her while the village carpenter laid Johnny in his little coffin, 
and tears sprang to his eyes as he marked her closely-clasped 
hands and quivering lips, and heard the low shuddering moan 
that escaped her when all was ended. 

“Honnie,” he whispered earnestly, “it remains with you to 
decide whether you will meet your child again, or whether you 
have parted with him for ever.” 

And then throwing her arms wildly above her head, Honnie 
burst into a passion of tears. 


Coaprer LY. 


Towarps evening the poor mother betook herself once more to 
her desolate cabin. Little Johnny had been laid in his last 
resting-place, and for hours she had crouched by the tiny mound, 
weeping till she could weep no more. 

Now, as with slow steps she drew near the home that even in 
its abject poverty had once been so happy, she felt as if her heart 
would break in very truth under its load of misery. 

Her eyes fell on a small dark object on the threshold, and she 
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picked it up and pressed it to her bosom while her whole frame 
shook with sobs. Johnny’s cap—the cap which she had herself 
fashioned with such loving unskilful fingers, and which she had 
been wont to place with so much pride on his golden curls. At 
the mere sight and touch of it the wild beast within her 
threatened to break forth again. 


“Oh, me child—me child that might have lived and that has 
been taken from me!” 

She fell on her knees, battling with herself in a sort of terror. 
The priest’s warning was still fresh in her ears, and she struggled 
hard to control herself, for stronger than all her passion, stronger 
even than her grief, was her vivid Irish faith. Revenge would 
have been unquestionably sweet to her, but even revenge should 
not come between her and Johnny ! 

The battle within herself was so fierce that she did not heed 
the sounds of distant tumult ; crouching on the ground, praying 
as best she knew how, with her face covered by her shawl, she 
did not mark that through the dusk a man’s figure was flying 
over the bleak landscape, followed by some fifteen or twenty 
others in hot pursuit. 

At last the sound of footsteps close to her cabin made her 
start, just as Barney McEvoy stumbled across the threshold. A 
ghastly object he looked, with a great gash on his pallid face 
from which the blood trickled fast, his eyes almost starting out 
of his head, every feature convulsed in his agony of terror. He 
looked wildly round the cabin as if seeking some hiding-place, 
and all at once caught sight of Honnie, who slowly rose to her 
feet and stood confronting him. Seeing her he gave himself up 
for lost—how could he hope for mercy from his bitterest enemy ? 

Flinging himself on his knees, he clasped her feet in his slavish 
fear and despair. 

“For God’s sake, Honnie, don’t—don’t give me up to them! 
They'll kill me, so they will—an’ sure I didn’t mean to hurt the 
child.” 

Honnie looked at him stonily; the pursuers drew nearer and 
nearer, the splash of their bare feet on the marshy ground being 
distinctly heard. 

“ Honnie, hide me in the name o’ God! 
For pity’s sake, Honnie——” 

His voice died away in the extremity of his terror, for he could 
see no sign of relenting in her face. Then, crawling away from 
her as rapidly as his shaking limbs would permit, he squeezed 
himself under the bed in the corner, pulling down the sack- 
covering so as to hide himself as well as possible, though he had 


I can run no more. 
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small hcpe of his retreat being undiscovered. Of course, he told 
himself bitterly, as he crouched against the wall, of course Honnie 
would give him up—had she not thirsted for his blood, and was 
it to be expected that when the longed-for revenge was actually 
at her command she would forego it? In her place Barney knew 
he would not have spared his enemy; feebly endeavouring to 
rally such courage as he possessed, therefore, he prepared to meet 
his doom, for he hardly expected to escape with his life. In 
another moment his pursuers burst through the doorway, heavy 


sticks in their hands, their faces set in stern determination, their 
voices raised in eager dispute. 


“He came this a’way.” 

“No, he didn’t; sure there’s no sign of him here.” 

“T seen him runnin’ across the field!” 

All at once Honnie’s voice rose above the tumult. 

“ Boys, what is it ye want ?” 

“Didn't ye see him, Honnie ?” from the foremost of the band. 
“‘Didn’t ye see Barney? We thought he came across the field— 
where is he—the villain? We'll make him rue the day he was 
the death o’ Johnny when we get a’howlt of him.” 

Honnie stood with clasped hands and tightly-compressed lips, 
fiercely struggling with the savage instinct that craved for her 
enemy’s blood. At last she spoke again— 

“ How dar’ yez be comin’ here to disturb me in me sorra? Go 
home, and lave me to think of me child in peace!” 

The men looked at her in astonishment, and slowly left the 
cabin one by one, pausing once more when they had crossed the 
threshold to consider their next step. 

“Didn’t he come here thin, Honnie?” asked one as he passed 
her; “maybe ye didn’t see him.” . 

“T was here all the time,” she answered. When all were out- 
side the roofless cabin, she stood in the doorway, a weird solemn 
figure in the gathering gloom. 

“Go home,’ she said commandingly. “Go home, every 
mother’s son of yez. Yez heard what the priest said yisterda’! 
Go home thin, an’ don’t dar’ to bring that man’s blood between 
me an’ me child!” 

Impressed by her words and manner the men slowly retired, 
and still standing with uplifted hand she watched them till the 
last form had disappeared behind the hedge, the last voice died 
away in the distance. Then turning towards the interior of the 
cabin she called Barney, who crept out from his retreat and 


stood before her, with his face still ashy pale, and his limbs 
shaking under him. 
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“Barney Mac,” said Honnie slowly, “ yer life’s in me hands!” 

“TI know that,” he returned submissively; “but—but ye 
saved me, Honnie.” 

“T did—but av’ I was to give wan call even now ye'd be done 
for!” 

Barney looked at her in renewed alarm. Was she playing 
with him as a cat does with a mouse, and had she appeared to 
take his part only to prolong his anguish ? 

“Barney,” said Honnie solemnly, “ye were the death o’ me 
only son——” 

“ Av I was—it was unknownst!” he cried eagerly. “I didn’t 
know he was sick, Honnie—I didn’t indeed! I niver thought to 
do him harm.” 

“Ye were the death of him, so ye were,” she repeated in the 
same strange impressive tones. “He was all I had in the worrild 
—but in the name o’ God and for the love o’ me child’s sowl .. . 
I forgive ye!” 








An English Girl in 3udia One Hundred Years Ago. 


An Englishwoman’s life in India in the last century was vastly 
different from what it is nowadays, when the last opera comique, 
the chic-est fashion, and the very latest music-hall slang are 
transported eastwards with a rapidity that thinks nothing of 
eighty degrees of longitude. Moreover, the Anglo-Indian 
damsel of to-day devotes herself to such invigorating pastimes as 
riding, tennis, badminton, golf, and even cricket with an energy 
that simply annihilates the differences of climate, time and space. 
But in the eighteenth century an Englishwoman’s daily life was 
cast more in the Eastern mould. Recently some curious old 
memoirs have come to light in India which reveal a very 
different picture from that of our time. Mrs. Sherwood, the 
writer, was born in 1774, and in the narration of “ Miss Olivia’s” 
experiences gives what is practically an autobiography. 

Her father and uncle went out together to India, the one in a 
civil and the other in a medical capacity. The latter was married 
before leaving England, and his wife’s sister accompanied the 
party out, with the not very surprising result that on arrival at 
Calcutta she consented to espouse the unmarried brother, who 
afterwards became Miss Olivia’s father. At that time the natives 
of Hindustan were far more barbarous than they are now, and the 
few Euglish families who resided in the country were infinitely 
more ignorant, tyrannical, and greedy of gain than at the present 
time. Miss Olivia was born ata station near the River Ganges, 
between Berhampore and Rajmahal, and her earliest remembrances 
were of tawny faces, of a hearse-like coach drawn by bullocks 
along roads bordered by swampy vegetation, of the bazaar where 
they often stopped to buy sweetmeats, cakes, and bangles, of wide 
empty rooms, and the verandah where she sat in the evening, 
enjoying the breezes wafted across a garden of roses. She spoke 
strongly of the evil influence exercised by native servants (her 
mother died while Olivia was quite a child), and at ten years of 
age she was glad to return home to be educated at a fashionable 
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London boarding-school, where her czarre appearance, attired as 
she was in paunjammahs—to adopt her quaint pre-Hunterian 
orthography—shawl and cap, with ringlets well saturated with 
cocoanut-oil, excited considerable amusement. 

For eight years Olivia underwent an educational and polishing 
process after the fashion of the day, and at the age of eighteen 
was ready to go back to her father, who had settled at Mongbyr, 
described as a most beautiful station between the Rajmahal Hills 
and the Ganges. Her uncle had meantime lost his wife, and was 
residing at Bhaugulpore, lower down the valley. He had con- 
tracted a second marriage with a Mohammedan lady from Cashmere, 
by whom he had a large family of sons and daughters, who appear 
to have been brought up in a very careless and wretched sort 
of way. 

The voyage out was made under the escort of a Mrs. Burleigh, 
a civilian’s wife, who was returning to her husband in India. 
Half of the “round house” on board was Mrs. Burleigh’s cabin, 
and here the two spent most of their mornings looking over and 
arranging dresses, packing and unpacking, and cleaning trinkets, 
while the chaperone had much to say of the glories of Indian life 
and the magnificence and grandeur awaiting the civilian’s 
daughter at Monghyr. Olivia continues :— 


“ At three o’clock all the passengers dined together and I was solicited 
to drink wine with nearly all the gentlemen at the table, and as Mrs. 
Burleigh informed me that I should offend if I refused any of these 
solicitations, I sometimes certainly took much more than was good for 
me, and if I did not always walk out from the dining-room very steadily, I 
trusted that my unsteadiness was attributed to the motion of the vessel. 
After dinner we retired for a short time to our cabin, where we received 
visits from some of the other ladies. At tea-time we went out and sat on 
deck, or concluded the evening with a dance when the weather would 
permit.” 

The weary journey lagged along, enlivened by a call at the 
Cape of Good Hope; but about three weeks’ sail from Bengal 
Olivia caught fever through the drinking water having become 
foul, while its normally semi-tepid state made it a still more 
miserable beverage for her fever-parched lips. A terrible blow 
awaited her at Diamond Harbour, where she was apprised of her 
father’s death, and was further informed that she had been left to 
her uncle’s charge and would have to reside at Bhaugulpore. 
Besides her grief at her surviving parent’s loss (whom, however, 
she scarcely remembered), it was a sad disappointment to her 
hopes of being a little princess in her father’s house. The voyage 
up the river in a large pinnace, the pleasant evening walks, and 
the advent of the cool weather, however, gradually restored her 
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health and spirits. Her uncle was a handsome white-haired but 
choleric old gentleman, who used to contradict people all round, 
use strong language, and knock the natives about on very small 
provocation. While they were at dinner in the pinnace one of 
the servants accidentally upset a goblet, spilling the contents on 
his coat, whereupon the fiery old doctor flew into a rage and with 
a cuff on the head sent the offender’s turban flying through the 
window into the river. But though imperious towards the 
natives, he was not in the main unkind, while towards his children 
he erred in the opposite direction and allowed rather too much 
liberty. 

Bhaugulpore was at last reached. The bungalow had one large 
hall in the middle and eight smaller rooms round it, the whole 
being encircled by a wide verandah flanked by lofty trees. A 
lovely landscape was seen from the back of the house, with 
mountains in the distance, in some parts clothed with woods, 
in others bare and rugged, or intersected with deep ravines. 
Scarcely had they set foot into the verandah when they were 
surrounded by a crowd of native servants of every degree, forming 
altogether a retinue of which even a native prince might have 
been proud. 

Passing through the salaaming crowd, they entered the house, 
where the table for dinner was already spread, groaning beneath 
the weight of silver plate. Olivia was given into the care of her 
new ayah, who proceeded to make a lengthy oration, not one 
word of which could her mistress understand. The ayah was a 
Mohammedan and wore paunjammahs of striped silk, a white 
upper garment, her hair parted and combed off her forehead and 
falling in many plaits to her waist, while a thin muslin veil hung 
over her head and shoulders. Presently in rushed Olivia’s four 
girl cousins, the children of her uncle’s Mohammedan wife. They 
were dark and Indian-looking, and the amount of education 
imparted at a Calcutta school did not seem to have done much for 
their improvement, while the mixture of European and Asiatic 
in their manners and appearance was more droll than pleasing. 

Julia, the eldest, was the best-looking and smartest, though the 
pea-green ribbons with which she was adorned were not suited 
to her complexion. Celia and Lucretia were tall, inclined to 
embonpoint, and had large and oblique-shaped dark eyes, while 
Lizzie, the youngest, had a good deal of the negro in her 
appearance. These four young ladies conducted their cousin to 
the dining-hall, where her uncle and his four sons were awaiting 
their appearance. The male cousins were dark, very slender, and 
sprucely dressed in white nankeen, with hair thickly powdered 
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according to the fashion of the day. The dinner was a profuse 
and prolonged meal; through the half-open door could be descried 
an endless file of domestics bringing the dishes from the cook- 
room, while beyond, a small army of crows and jackdaws hovered 
and strutted, ready to devour the remainder of the feast. 

Olivia now made the acquaintance of Gertrude, or Gatty Baba, 
a child of nine years old, naughty and monkey-like, the enfani 
gaté of the house. She wore a short frock over long paunjammahs, 
bangles on her arms, coloured shoes and no stockings, large 
earrings, and her hair plaited and dressed with abundance of 
cocoanut-oil. She used very few English words, but was 
eloquent and sometimes rather too forcible in her mother tongue. 
During dinner Gatty was fully occupied in jerking kedgeree into 
her mouth with extraordinary dexterity, but having finished her 
meal she got down from her chair and began to enliven the 
proceedings with a few practical jokes, such as tying a dead rat 
to her brother’s queue. Although amusing to the onlookers, this 
provoked the anger of the brother, and Gatty Baba fled to take 
refuge in her mother’s apartments. 

After the meal, Olivia sat in the verandah and gleaned from her 
cousins some particulars as to this curious household. The sons 
did nothing but ride and shoot and pay occasional visits to their 
father’s indigo works. Their education was almost nil. A 
sergeant had taught them to read and write, and they had been 
to school for a few years at Chandernagore, a French possession, to 
learn that language. Two of them had tried business in Calcutta, 
and had given it up, and Julia was of opinion they would probably 
turn indigo-planters in the jungles, a position less thought of 
then than now. 

The next day was Olivia’s first Indian Sunday, and a few friends 
dropped in to the late breakfast. It was an elaborate meal, but 
no one except a young “ griffin,” as he would now be called, ate 
much, the older Anglo-Indians being devoted to their hookahs. 
In the evening Olivia had an interview with the begum or mistress 
of the house in her own apartments. She was a little, corpulent 
lady, looking vastly older than her husband the doctor, and 
dressed in paunjammahs of Benares silk, and a short loose jacket 
of very thin muslin trimmed with silk, while over her head and 
shoulders she wore a superb Cashmere shawl. Her cheeks and 
neck were so large from her habits of extreme indolence that her 
whole face was disfigured. Behind her stood a splendid hookah 
with a mouthpiece of agate, and a superb gold pawn-box lay on 
one side, while she had a variety of bracelets on her arms and 
ankles. Sie scarcely moved on the appearance of her niece, but 
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bowed as she drew near, and shortly afterwards made a compli- 
mentary speech. Even when Gatty, her favourite child, bounced 
into the room, and tumbling over the cushions nestled in a corner 
by her mother, not a muscle of the old lady’s faced varied. 

At the dinner in the large bungalow, a Mr. Fitz-Henry, a 
young gentleman who appears to have had a strong penchant 
{not entirely unreciprocated) for Miss Olivia, and Mrs. Ellison, 
the wife of the civil surgeon of the place, were present. The lady 
is described as having become half an Indian from long residence ; 
she had acquired a haughty indifference of manner, was devoted 
to finery, drank a great quantity of beer, was excessively stout, and 
smoked a hookah in public. Olivia continues :— 


“After dinner the ladies withdrew to my cousin’s chamber, where 
Mrs. Ellison was favoured with a sight of the last Europe fashions, and 
tried several of my best lace caps on her head before a looking-glass. I 
did not think my peach-blossom and sky-blue satin would be greatly 
benefited by the lady’s hair, which had the appearance of being well 
saturated with cocoanut-oil, neither could I ever afterwards fancy my 
pea-green silk mantle after it had been brought into contact with her 
olive-green neck.” 


The Sabbath was wound up with a dance, somewhat to the 
surprise and scandal of the English girl, though eventually she 
became more reconciled to these free Eastern notions. 

The next Sunday was devoted to an excursion to the house of 
Mrs. Fairlie, a very charming lady, and daughter of her uncle by 
his first (European) wife. Olivia and Gatty started very early in 
the morning, mounted on an elephant, through the dewy vale of 
Bhaugulpore, a pretty landscape dotted with picturesque 
bungalows, clusters of trees and herds of buffaloes. Presently 
Gatty, on arriving at some cross road, gave an imperious order, in 
response to which the head of the elephant was turned, 
and they dashed into a deep road, enclosed by trees, which 
by degrees led them into a bazaar, where a curious scene met 
their eyes. 


“Its streets were filled by pariah dogs, miserable children, praying or 
rather howling devotees, scolding women and quarrelling men, creatures 
just arousing from drunken insensibility ; horns, tom-toms and deafening 
trumpets, women with jingling bangles on their ankles, and other 
incidents of still less pleasing character.” 


Gatty caused the elephant to be stopped at a house, where 
bargaining for sweetmeats ensued, after which they resumed their 
march, Arriving at Mrs. Fairlie’s, they found the family at 
prayers, or rather morning service, while joined with them were a 
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few other English people who cared about keeping Sunday as it 
was meant to be kept. And then ensued a heppy, quiet day, 
Mrs. Fairlie making much of both her grown-up cousin and her 
little half-sister, and speaking kind words to each. It was 
evident that she possessed a strong influence over the wilful little 
girl, who returned home silent and subdued. 

Some time passed on, and the Begum caught fever and fell very 
ill. She was attended by a person supposed to be of skill and 
repute from the bazaar, who caused many charms and incantations 
to be used, while the Begum herself was rubbed and kneaded 
with oil, after the custom of the country. The old lady died, 
however, and was buried in the Mohammedan cemetery, a gloomy 
field of tombs not far from the foot of the mountains, to the great 
grief of Olivia, who felt it as a shock that the poor woman had 
died without any attempt being made to enlighten her and bring 
to her a knowledge of the true faith. 

A year or two later Mr. Melbourne, an elderly civilian, who had 
previously proposed to Olivia, renewed his attentions, and this 
time with more success, for she accepted him, and they were shortly 
married and departed to his station, not far distant from 
Bhaugulpore. 

Here is her description of her new home :— 


“ Picture to yourself a range of hills, crowned with forests, inclining in 
a mighty sweep to the river Ganges, and a noble pucca house, flat-roofed, 
and encircled by a colonnade of pillars, standing on a large and verdant 
lawn on a gentle slope among these hills, yet so near the river as to 
command a large extent of water, and the view of an ancient temple or 
pagoda built on the opposite bank amidst a cluster of the finest and most 
beautiful trees. Glorious indeed were this mansion and domain, whether 
I looked up to the deep-blue azure ef the sky or the palm-crowned 
summits of the hills, or down on the shadowy ravines—the green and 
spacious lawns on the wide and sparkling bosom of the far-famed 
Ganges.” 


Olivia describes her days: how she rose early and took the air 
on an elephant, and then retired to bed, after which at 10 a.m. 
was served the breakfast, to which guests were usually invited. 
The reading of some light literature then followed, and the looking 
after four dirzees or washermen. At tiffin or luncheon more 
visitors, then a doze and an evening airing. 


“It was one of my pleasures,” she remarks, “to see the variety of 
equipages, horses and elephants which were paraded every evening in front 
of our house, among which were a handsome phaeton, a ton-jon, an elephant 
with his superb howdah, a gig or buggy, other carriages of inferior note, 
and several saddle-horses; and it was not seldom during the cold season 
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that, after having surveyed all these, I have dismissed them every one 
and preferred a walk.” 


A splendid dinner, followed by cards played to a late hour, 
concluded the day. 

A year after her marriage a baby-girl was born, to which the 
then fashionable name of Mary Anne was given, and shortly after 
they all embarked in a splendid pinnace to pay a visit to Bhau- 
gulpore. The poor old uncle was found deeply bowed with grief. 
Gatty, his favourite child, lay dying at her sister’s house; his 
sons were turning out very badly; Mr. Fitz-Henry, Olivia’s 
former admirer, who had meantime married her cousin Julia for 
her fortune, was running into great extravagance, and another 
daughter had made an imprudent match. Poor little Gatty died 
a day or two after Olivia’s arrival. The wild heathen-like child 
had become softened by the influence of her sweet elder sister, 
Mrs. Fairlie, and a kind old clergyman, Mr. Arnot, baptized her 
before her death, so that her last moments were peaceful and 
happy. 

The bereaved family met at their evening meal, but their 
gloom and sorrow were to be heightened by a still more tragic 
incident, for suddenly Mr. Fitz-Henry entered the room in great 
agitation and begged a few minutes’ private conversation with 
the old doctor, who reluctantly led the way to his study, where 
they were closeted for some time. The party at table remained 
silent for a few minutes, till Stephen, Oliver’s cousin, remarked, 
“That fellow has been at some of his pranks again, as sure as I 
am alive.” ‘“ What pranks?” asked Olivia. ‘“Swindling of 
some sort,” he replied carelessly, and it then transpired that the 
wretched young man had been appropriating Government money, 
and borrowing right and left to replace it. The voices within 
the study became louder, and the doctor’s voice was heard to 
exclaim, “ Put those pistols down, sir; don’t play off those things 
on me!” but before the door could be forced, there was a report 
—a groan—and Mr. Fitz-Henry fell dead—self-murdered. 

It was months before Olivia recovered from this terrible shock. 
At length the birth of a son cheered her, and afterwards two 
more little girls were added to the family. She made a lovely 
garden, with a pavilion in the centre, during these years, and took 
great pleasure in the education of her sweet children. But the 
happiness was short-lived, for her boy was suddenly carried off 
after a short illness, and laid to rest in the garden of roses, 
Little Mary Anne was sent home in charge of a friend, and the 
two younger children also died of fever, and were buried with 
their little brother. So in a few short months all was silence, 
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and gloom and melancholy settled in the house, Olivia here 
remarks :— 


“No person who lives in Europe can have an idea of the solitary and 
isolated feelings of Europeans in some situations in India. It is aston- 
ishing how heavily time often passes at these places, and what a sameness 
and dulness it leaves in the mind. There are no impressions arising from 
revolving months and seasons, as in higher latitudes; no period in which 
the trees lose all their leaves, when the days shorten, the windows are 
closed, and the pleasures of the family circle are realised round the 
cheerful fire; no season in which the heart is cheered by the renewal of 
nature and the returning bloom of fields and gardens; but everything in 
these warmer regions wears an unchanging aspect, and even public news 
is old and stale before it reaches the ear. There is no sound of bells to 
mark the Sabbath, and even every book must be far-fetched and dearly 
purchased. It requires the energy of a noble mind, indeed, to retain an 
active spirit in regions so depressing both to the bodily and intellectual 
powers; and perhaps, without religion, there are very few instances in 
which India has not utterly destroyed all vigour of mind in persons who 
have long resided in its more retired situations.” 


Happily for England and India things have since undergone a 
healthy and complete change, so far as churches, schools, books, 
newspapers, railways and telegraphs can contribute, while hill 
sanitaria are now easily accessible to most Europeans in the hot 
season, rendering unnecessary for most children their retention in 


the burning plains. 

But to return to Olivia, Years passed on, and she found 
herself sinking more into the Oriental ways induced by the 
enervating climate; her fondness for strong beer and claret 
developed itself rather alarmingly, and she became so devoted to 
smoking as to use the hookah in company without hesitation. 
At last, when Mary Anne was old enough to come out to India, 
and her mother’s mind was full of projects of grandeur and 
splendour for her, they received a letter from the son of 
Mrs. Fairlie, begging their approval to a match between the two, 
as an attachment had sprung up between them. This was a 
bitter disappointment to the ambitions of the mother, and her 
vexation brought on a severe illness; but in the end it proved a 
blessing, as during convalescence her heart became softened tu 
religious influence, she reformed her ways, and with her husband 
determined to settle down in England near their daughter’s new 
home. It was sad to leave the little graves in the garden of roses, 
but ithad to be done. Old servants were pensioned, furniture was 
sold, and they embarked in their pinnace for Calcutta. 

In the capital they met their old uncle once more, much broken 
and saddened. He did not long survive their departure for 
England, while his sons and daughters relapsed more and more 
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into Eastern degradation. The Melbournes had the joy of being 
re-united to their beloved daughter and the new little grand- 
child which awaited them, and when the story comes to an end 
they are spending a happy old age near the young family, in a 
dwelling which, though not so grand as their former residence in 
the plains of Bengal, is cheerful and homelike. 


C. B. 





Che Wallflower ! 


Ar seventeen I scorned all men, 
They bored me then beyond all measure; 


Their glances fond, their words of love, 


Filled me with something like displeasure! 


Ten years have fled, and now, alas! 
I find the men no longer bore me; 
I miss their smiles and glances fond, 


The fact is sad—but they ignore me! 


Oh, why, when I was young and bright, 
Was I so very hard to suit? 
So hard, that now I’m left alone, 


“A wallflower ”—firmly taken root! 


LuciztA Haminton. 





A Doubter’s Diary. 


March 1st.—Am off to Derewold. If I needed evidence to 
convince me that all men are fools, I should find enough and to 
spare in my own action! Why Derewold? I know just how the 
country will be looking—grey, flat, scarified, dust-strewn ; with 
every bare branch creaking and wailing under the scourge of the 
east gale. Yet I am going; my resolution is really invincible. 
What a pity that it does not lead me on to better things! Is 
there anything worth striving for, though? That is the question 
which always perplexes me. I am inclined to say no, there is not. 
One man can accomplish—nothing!—and many men together 
accomplish—wor'se than nothing! The man who works alone has 
the best of the business, for he can feel important; like Aisop’s 
famous fly, he can sit upon the axle-tree of the world’s restless 
chariot-wheel, and cry: “ What a dust do I raise!” There are 
some people, though, who “do good by stealth ” and “ blush to find 
it fame.” Ihave met some of them, or I should have doubted 
their existence. Why do they trouble themselves, I wonder ? 
Another of my many doubts. I shall go to Derewold, that is 
certain. To think that a man of thirty should have no more will 
of his own! Jack has promised to come down shortly. Brothers 
are sometimes a nuisance, but Jack’s enthusiasm is “ taking ;” he 
will help me to pass the long dull hours. 


March 3rd, Wednesday.—Derewold looks much as I predicted it 
would. The earth is hard as stone and just as cold, but fine 
-powdery snow is philanthropically trying to wrap it up. The 
branches do creak; there are three pines and an elm-tree at the 
back of the house, and their combined moans and whistles keep 
me awake at night. This dwelling calls itself a “villa”; I never 
lived in a villa before, so this is a new experience. It seemed 
useless to take the box for less than three months; besides, I hate 
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being bothered with questioning whether I shall stay five, ten, or 
fifteen weeks! Now I can go as soon as I like; I shall not want 
to stay “till May be out,”’—town couldn’t spare me. We all think 
ourselves mighty valuable! If one of those creaking pine-trees 
was felled to make my coffin, the world would not supply one 
half the lost wails of the cut down branches. Jack would 
remember me for a while. Jack in many ways is a most ridiculous 
fellow. Yesterday afternoon I called at the Rectory on my way 
from the station. It was merely saving time to get over the visit 
then when I had to pass the door. The parlour was odorous with 
pot-pourri, the chintz-covered chairs as slippery as ever. On the 
table was the volume of Tennyson which Alice was reading last 
year when I saw her last; on the piano Mozart was reposing quite 
in his old fashion. The poor dear girl has not struggled through 
that sonata yet; though, as she seems to parcel out her days by 
clockwork, she must have been practising it for over a hundred 
hours! Are mortals rewarded for such patience? When the 
Rector tore himself away from his sermon (Query: Are rectors 
always preparing sermons ?), he found me in earnest conversation 
with his fair daughter. Alice is fair, that is one fact beyond 
doubt. I think she was pleased to see me; she said she was, and 
rectors’ daughters don’t lie, so I am told. She asked me what I 
had been doing in London. Doing? I told her, nothing— 
everything,—but she did not seem to understand the subtle 
veracity of the reply. She said that she had been very busy. I 
have no doubt of it. She went on to describe some of the business, 
which included the following items :— 

1. “ Weekly adding up of accounts of Coal Club, Soup Kitchen, 
etc., etc. 

2. “Sunday-school teaching, and preparation of future schemes 
of education. 

3. “Copying out father’s sermons because ‘he cannot write 
legibly this cold weather—his fingers shake so.’ 

4. “Weekly account of parish lending library and repair of 
magazines and books. 

5. “Choir practice. 

6. “ Manufacture of flannel garments. 

7. “Etc., etc., . . . etc.” 

This is the way these frail-looking gentlewomen slave! lice 
says she is often tired “in the evening.” My sisters are often 
tired “in the morning.” 


March 4th, Thursday.—To-day the unexpected happened ; a 
wonderful excitement prevails in the village still—the church 
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caught fire, and Alice’s brother Bob got injured by the fall of a 
beam from the roof. I arrived on the scene when the conflagra- 
tion had been conquered by the redoubtable efforts of the diminu- 
tive local fire-engine, but was in time to comfort Alice with the 
assurance that Bob isn’t likely to die just yet. The extent of 
family affection as prevailing in the hearts of Alice, Bob, and the 
Rector is perplexing to an outsider. I can see nothing specially 
attractive in Bob—he is merely an overgrown youth, old, far in 
advance of his nineteen years. To hear him rejoicing over the 
fact that the fire spared the new paint just put on the east wall of 
the church, was a study in human nature, if it were worth one’s 
while to make a study of anything as contradictory. For my 
part I prefer to leave speculation to others; bare facts are 
puzzling enough. However, Bob is a hero. I daresay he thinks 
the honour cheap for a few broken ribs. Should I if I were in his 
place? Alice hovers round his couch like a mother hen over her 
chickens. The Rector wept a trifle for Bob, but reserved the 
principal part of {his emotion for the injured building ; evidently 
this is even more than a son to him. I comforted the old man by 
a donation towards expenses. He declared that the church had 
not cost such a sum to build. I can well believe it. 


March 6th, Saturday.—Yesterday I wrote nothing. A blank 
page stares me reproachfully in the face. The extent of my 
folly was so supremely ridiculous that I suppose I could not bring 
myself to write myself down a fool. I have written that before, 
but never with respect to the same cause of folly. The truth is, 
that Alice, the Rector, Bob, rural virtue, peace, the odour of pot- 
pourri, the melodies of Mozart, and a few early violet blossoms 
have bewitched me. Alice gave me the violets, with one of her 
radiant smiles. This is what a man may gain by a donation. She 
called me the benefactor of the parish! Alice interpreted the 
melodies of Mozart—I should have stopped my ears had any girl 
thumbed and fingered them slowly out in that way in a London 
drawing-room. But Alice gave the familiar voice a new tone; 
Mozart spoke her simplicity, her innocence. She cried over one 
“ Adagio,” telling me afterwards that she was very foolish, but 
she was a@ little unnerved by the suddenness of the great trouble. I 
nearly asked what terrible woe had befallen her, but she recalled 
my wandering‘wits by asking, with a piteous little quiver in her 
voice, “You do really think he will get strong soon?” The 
“great trouble” was that Bob had broken his ribs! I consoled 
her as well as I could. Is Bob worth one of her tears?” I doubt 
it. Am I worth one of her smiles? I doubt that also. Yesterday 
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night when I lay awake—surely the fault of the groaning pine 
branches—I considered many things. Society bores me, so why 
don’t I give it up? Alice does not bore me, so why not make 
sure of her constant society? Nothing is of any great consequence, 
so why do we lie awake and plan and plot over our petty little 
affairs until our heads ache? It really isn’t worth while. 
Nothing is worth losing or gaining, as some philosophers tell us. 
As there is an exception to every rule, Alice may be worth 
gaining. 


March 7th, Sunday.—Rose early this morning, and found the 
world smiling. Derewold does not look so unattractive when the 
sun shines ; there is a blue film over the hills which softens their 
abruptness, the dusty road gleams white, and the hedges are 
wearing diamonds. The sun’s shafts point downwards to all 
quarters of the outstretched earth, like many hands extended in 
benediction. At this moment, 10.30 am, I throw open my 
latticed window, and the scent of resin is borne in to me; it comes 
from my foe the pine-tree, whose branches are silent for awhile. 
I am going to church in a few minutes, to hear that sermon which 
has been puzzling the Rector’s spare seconds all the week. As 
soon as it is preached he will begin to reflect again, making 
copious notes in a well-thumbed pocket-book in preparation for 
the next Sabbath. My only book here is a musty copy of Bacon’s 
‘Essays, so I am not likely to read much. I open it now at 
haphazard, still thinking of the Rector and his simple way of life. 
I come upon the following passage :— 


“Goodness I call the habit, and goodness of nature the inclination. 
This of all virtues and dignities of the mind is the greatest, being the 
character of the Deity; and, without it, man is a busy, mischievous, 
wretched thing, no better than a kind of vermin.” 


And again :— 


“If he”—viz., man—“ be compassionate towards the afllictions of others, 
it shows that his heart is like the noble tree that is wounded itself when it 
gives the balm. If he easily pardons and remits offences, it shows that 
his mind is planted above injuries so that he cannot be shot. If he be 
thankful for small benefits, it shows that he weighs men’s minds, and not 
their trash.” 


A very good description of the admirable Rector! I particu- 
larly admire that allusion to the pine-tree outside my window. 
So I am a “ busy, mischievous, wretched thing, no better than a 
kind of vermin!” Complimentary, upon my word! Well, it is 
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time to proceed to church. I shall choose a pew which gives a 
good view of—Alice. 


Sunday night.—An owl has just screeched outside the house 
with startling effect, for there is no other sound to be heard, 
unless the swish of falling snowflakes, soft as eider-down, can be 
called a sound. It is 10.30 p.m., now, and I left the Rectory half- 
an-hour ago, which the Rector considered late, I am sure, though 
he was too polite to say so. There is a poem somewhere which 
says, “ Happy the man who has the town escaped,” or something 
to that effect, and which declares that an individual may con- 
fidently expect uneventful days if he bury himself in some green 
and flowery hamlet. The poet lied ; but perhaps poets are allowed 
to lie. To-nightI have been assisting at a family tragedy. It 
took place at the Rectory, of all places in the world! I should 
have thought that the smell of pot-pourri would have acted as a 
disinfectant to tragedy. The part of chief villain was played by 
the heroic Bob, and was, I must say, played to perfection, in a 
truly fin de sitcle manner. I put it down to my own credit that 
from the first I doubted the genuine quality of Bob’s sweetness 
and docility. He told me once that he had come to the conclusion 
“there’s no place like home,” more than hinting that he had a 
particular penchant for the parable of the prodigal son. I imagine 
he has studied it to his own disadvantage. How many young men 
have moulded their repentance upon it, I wonder? And how few 
have deserved the fatted calf? If Mr. Bob were under my control, 
his “return” would not be accepted with rejoicing. I was not 
present at the first scene, wherein Bob made confession of his 
crimes, but I came in for the general pardon. It seems that he 
contracted debts while in London, and can’t pay. A simple state 
of affairs truly, but not in the eyes of the Rector and Alice. They 
have both forgiven him, but they make the most of his faults. 
All the evening Bob was playing prodigal, but I saw a twinkle in 
the corners of his mild blue-gray eyes which might have been 
due to emotion, but which I fancy signified amused contempt of 
the dear old gentleman’s credulity. The Rector is perfectly 
satisfied with his son’s explanations. I should not be, in his place ; 
but then it is no affair of mine. The extent of the young hopeful’s 
liabilities is overwhelming as viewed through the Rector’s eyes. 
In a private conversation with the good old man,I offered to 
stand a loan, to prevent the peace of the Rectory from being 
invaded by men in hobnailed boots. He embraced me. I am to 
get Bob shipped off to Australia as soon as his injuries permit. 
Of course I am not disinterested in these charitable deeds, but 
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then charitable actions have a way of paying a tolerable per- 
centage nowadays. IfI were disinterested I should be ashamed 
of myself as a Jusus nature. I told the Rector that I want him 
for a father-in-law. “The die is cast!” Kismet! 











March 8th, Monday.—10.30 p.m., again. Again have I been to 
the Rectory. When I entered, the breeze wafted one of Mozart's 
melodies to me, but I had no sooner crossed the threshold than 
the music ceased. Alice rose from the piano, and her voice 
faltered as she said: “ Oh—how do you do, Mr. Cardonnell ?” 
All rural maidens make a great feature in conversation of the 
word “Oh!” I have grown to like it. Is not habit second 
nature? My ears having grown accustomed to this peculiarity, t 
should miss it if it were eliminated from Alice’s vocabulary. I 
could see that the Rector had had some “ serious conversation” 
with his daughter, as he promised me. This being so, I kept her 
hand a prisoner. She raised her eyes to mine then, and kept 
them steadily raised, though the lids were quivering with the 
impulse to veil the shy sweetness of the look. If I had met this 
girl five years ago, I should have called her gentle beauty insipid, 
but at thirty a man is usually tired of brilliancy and badinage. 
I was ridiculously silent, but I forgot the affairs of the moment, 
and was wondering why the future without the prospect of this 
same girl’s society would be more of a chaos than my present or 
my past? Alice woke me to reality by trying to disengage her 
hand. Then I said: ‘“ Dear—I haven't the least idea how to 
make love to you:” which was literal truth. Why was it? 
Because she was Alice, and noother. She blushed then. “ Father 
spoke to me,” she whispered. (An instance, this, of her simpli- 
city. She neither simpered, nor affected to misunderstand me.) 
In another moment I had made love to her. I prefer not to write 
out the words; they were not great in themselves, but they 
succeeded in impressing Alice! Materiem superabat opus! After 
that, Alice made her reply—I write it here in full: 

“You have been so very good to us, Richard, how could I be so 
ungrateful as not to love you? I shall always ask God to bless 
you as you deserve, and I will try to make you a good wife, indeed, 
indeed I will!” 

What glorious moonlight there was to-night! As I walked 
home, the country had donned a robe of cloth of silver, and the 
diamonds in the hedgerows showed better by night than day. 
Above, in a heaven of azure, sailed a feathery cloud, just like a 
swan crossing an unrippled lake. The wind was full of sweets, 
though the flowers were absent—sweets gathered from the breath 
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of dozing kine, and out of the dusk-filled fir-woods. There was a 
spirit of Peace abroad—of Peace the King over small happinesses ; 
one felt that earth and heaven had leaned together to whisper sacred 
truths on the subject of sleeping man! Ah, but what a subject! 
What a pitiful subject! And what a perfect world this would be 
if man were not its master! I went in, out of the moonlight, 
regretfully. One such night is worth the ennui of a lifetime. 


March 9th, Tuesday. Was with Alice the greater part of the 
day. Perfect weather. 


March 11th.—Yesterday taught Alice to ride. Received letter 
from Jack, asking how I was getting on “in the wilds.” He says 
he is coming down in two days. 


March 13th, Saturday.—Alice sang to me. I had no idea she 
could sing. It was semi-religious music, and suited her voice. 
She says that she could never sing to astranger. I am glad of that. 


March 14th.—Another Sunday. I am beginning to understand 


the attraction which the day possesses for many people. To- 
morrow Jack is coming. 


March 16th.—Jack did come yesterday. He looks lively as ever, 
and has grown a beard. His latest craze is music, the violin 
particularly. He makes Alice laugh with his chatter. I wonder 
the Rectory roof does not fall in and smother him, for his great 
voice rings in the rafters. Alice seldom laughs for me; she is 
nearly always serious, and persists in calling me her benefactor. 


The weather still keeps fair, but the sunshine is less bright, and 
the nights colder. 


March 18th, Thursday.—Skating. Jack taught Alice some of 
the mysteries. I always disliked skating. 


March 20th, Saturday.—Jack has not been here a week yet. 


March 23rd, Tuesday.—A telegram from Nice. My mother is 
ill, and wants me. Jack says he cannot get leave to go abroad 
now, as he has just had a week’s holiday. He rejoins his regiment 


in town, and I—I must say farewell to Derewold for a while. 
* * * * * 


April 23rd, Friday.—A month since my last entry. Mother 
has recovered. She was really ill, though—no shamming this 
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time. Alice welcomed me back to Derewold, but I cannot under- 
stand an alteration I notice in her manner. I asked her if she 
was truly glad to see me, and she said— 

“Oh, yes, Richard dear! How can you doubt it? You have 
been so good to us, so——” 

I interrupted her at that point. She tells me there are no 
troubles at the Rectory. Next week Bob is to be shipped off. 


April 25th, Sunday.—Surprised to see Jack in church. It 
appears that he -has been in the habit of running down from 
Saturday to Monday. Alice sang his praises to me in the 
evening. He is everything that is wonderful. 


April 26th, Monday.—Alice is pale; she has been erying, but 
will not tell me why. 


April 28th, Wednesday—I have found out why. Jack has 
written to me, begging my pardon. Before leaving on Monday, 
his feelings were so wrought upon by the prospect of not seeing 
Alice—my Alice—for half-a-dozen days, that he told her so. 
Opened my friend Bacon. Read the following :— 


“The stage is more beholden to love than the life of man. For, as to 
the stage, love is ever a matter of comedies, and now and then of tragedies ; 
but in life it doth much mischief, sometimes like a siren, sometimes like 
a fury.” 


A wise ancient, this! But as all men are fools, no doubt so 
was he once. The pine-tree moans again now, alternating the 
moans with whistles. This is a gusty April. 


April 30th.—Asked Alice whether she still loves me. 


May 1st, Saturday._Spent the day engaged in correspondence. 
People are flocking back to town, so lhear. Derewold is insufferably 
dull. Bob has been packed off. The Rector again embraced me. 


May 2nd.—Left Derewold to-day, Sunday. Walked to the 
station while the population was on its knees. The Rector’s 
sermon was preached over another empty seat. Perhaps that is 
all the difference my absence will make in that peaceful hamlet. 
Ugh! I hate the place! How could I vegetate there so long, I 
wonder? I feel as though I should never get the scent of the 
fir-woods out of my nostrils! Last night, Alice played Mozart 
again at my request, but she said that “ he had lost his charm for 
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her.” She has outgrown his simplicity—Chopin would suit her 
better, or Beethoven, perhaps, whose crashing chords might 
represent Jack’s voice. Writing of Jack reminds me that I have 
not put into black and white Alice’s answer to the question I 
asked her on Friday. Well, that may be as well. Last night 
she reproached and blamed herself bitterly, saying that she was 
unworthy of her “great happiness,” but that she was truly 
relieved to know that I did not care “so very much!” We hada 
lively evening together, though Mozart didn’t suit. I told her 
I'd come to her wedding to show that I wasn’t heart-broken, but, 
on the whole, that does not seem necessary. A present will do as 
well, and I may have to go back to Nice to my mother. As the 
train steamed slowly away, I looked over the fields, and saw the 
people flocking out of church. I shall never set eyes on 
Derewold again. What a lucky thing, as Alice said, that “I 
don’t care so very much!” Oh, the mockery of it all! Why are 
these lovely, gentle, timid little country-girls born without the 
gift of vision? Alice will beas happy, soon, as though I had never 
crossed her path: and I—shall I forget her soon? I doubt it. 
But then, loss or gain, happiness or misery will be as one to me in 
seventy years or so! Is it any use to worry over a loss which 
only lasts for the rest of life? Probably not. Yet we all do it. 


May 4th, Tuesday.—Visit from Jack, letter from Alice; both 
are going to be everlastingly grateful to me; both extol my 
generosity; both are sure that I am quite resigned to the 
inevitable. Jack nearly congratulated me on my having regained 
my freedom ; he thinks that I should have been terribly bored as a 
married man—“ You always have been in the habit of tearing 
about all over the world, you know,” he said at parting, “and 
your wife would have wanted to keep you at home.” His words 
painted a picture which I can’t banish from my mental eyesight 
—a home interior, with Alice for presiding genius. I can see 
her fair head bending over household accounts, and her mouth 
puckering itself, just as it does when she reckons up the items of 
the “Clothing Club” expenditure. This is the picture which 
Jack thinks would have bored me. Alice’s letter is like her: 
tidy, prim, simple, impulsive at the end. It is half filled with 
self-accusations, the other half enumerates Jack’s virtues. I had 
half a mind to lay the letter away in an old desk, but after 
consideration I held it in the candle; the best way, this, of 
dealing with all such souvenirs. I shall never go to Derewold 
again. Why should I? It isa place where winter is dreary and 
summer scorching. I shall have to meet Jack’s wife quite often 
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enough, without renewing acquaintance with her birthplace, for 
of course I can’t cut Jack. Brothers, as I wrote once before, are 
a nuisance sometimes, but Jack’s enthusiasm is taking. When he 
speaks of Alice his sentences string adjectives as though they were 
so many onions! He evidently thinks that he has won an angel. 
Perhaps he has! I am not a competent judge. Out of respect 
for the memory of the ancient book which I used to glance into at 
Derewold, when the pine-trees’ moaning had made me philo- 
sophical, I open my own edition of Bacon, and, reading where my 
eye falls, find the following :— 


“ All that which is past is as a dream, and he that hopes or depends 
upon time coming, dreams waking.” 


June 20th.—Hotel Royale, Nice. Jack and Alice’s wedding- 
day. God bless them both! 











Among the Snow-Mountains of the Cyrol. 


To the English tourist the by-ways of the Austrian Tyrol are as 
little known as its snow-mountains to the English climber. 
Whatever the cause, one may journey for a month amidst the 
peaks and valleys of the Ortler and Oetzthaler Alps, and never 
hear one’s mother-tongue. Many, it is true, visit Méran, but 
only in the late autumn, and to reanimate their digestions with 
the grape-cure; others spend a week at Cortina; some rare 
mountaineers attack the Dolomites ; and an occasional few pass a 
night at Innsbruck on their way to the Engadine. But there the 
English invasion of the Tyrol ends; the rest of the country is 
handed over as a playground to the German. Consequently, 
some account of an August expedition into these neglected parts 
may prove of interest to English readers. Our party, which con- 
sisted of three, as all well regulated parties should—two to 
quarrel and one to keep the peace—was organised, in the main, 
for mountaineering purposes; but the weather was unpropitious 
at times, and so we travelled among the cedars and the pines as 
much as over the snowfields above them. 

Onur first destination was Gepatch, which lies on the north side 
of the Oetzthaler Alps and forms the most convenient spot for 
exploring them. We travelled along the Vor-Arlberg Railway 
to Landeck, posted from there to Prutz, and then walked up the 
twenty-four miles of the Kaunser Thal. It was early August, 
and the valley was carpeted with bilberries and Alpine flowers, the 
blue aconite and a pale pink carnation, unknown to any of us, pre- 
vailing amongst the latter. Wild strawberries, each one compressing 
in its tiny shape the sweetness and colour of a half-dozen of our 
home-grown, fringed the path; while on each side the rocks rose 
steeply, broken now and again by a cluster of trees or the channel 
of a waterfall, which here poured down in a solid cascade, there 


leaped into the air sideways, with a circular motion, like the 
opening of a fan. 
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Far above us, at the head of the valley, we could see the 
Gepatch glacier sparkling in the sun, and just beneath it, on a 
bluff of cedars, Gepatch itself, its pine roof showing red against 
the dark green of the trees. 

The building, which goes by this name, needs the German lan- 
guage to define it. However, the language has risen to the 
occasion and describes it aptly, though with its usual preference 
of literal truth to grace of speech, in three words, as “a be- 
hotelled hut.” The distinctive feature of a hotel in the Tyrol is 
the possession of bedrooms, and this quality Gepatch can claim. 
In other respects, as the definition suggests, the hut prepon- 
derates. We were received into a long uncarpeted room, thick 
with a fog of Austrian tobacco. Down its entire length stretched 
a bare pine-wood table; on each side of this were kitchen chairs 
closely ranged, and as most of them were occupied by Germans, 
all heatedly arguing, shouting, and gesticulating at the same 
time, the scene seemed to us like the burlesque of a board- 
meeting. However, they were only discussing their “ records.” 

The love of the German for the Alps is perhaps the most 
remarkable instance that can be found of the peculiar fascination 
which mountains exert. He is for some reason essentially a bad 
climber. The mountaineering instinct may perhaps be occasion- 
ally acquired by him after long experience; but he is never born 
to it. None the less, he constructs admirable paths over the 
lower slopes, builds elaborate huts on glaciers and rocks, stretches 
wire ropes slong narrow ridges, and, as it were, in spite of him- 
self, works his way to the tops of the peaks. That he signals 
his return by making incredibly long speeches at the top of his 
voice is a regrettable fact. But, after all, he atones for his noise 
by the sincerity of his enthusiasm. 

Meanwhile, our landlord in his shirt sleeves, and with a 
“Virginian” between his teeth, served up our dinner, and we 
went to bed. The next morning we started early for the glacier, 
kept for some distance along its left bank, and then turned up at 
right angles towards the Hinter Oelgruben Spitze. A wearisome 
ascent over grass and snow brought us to the foot of a sharply- 
defined arréte, which ran down eastwards from the mountain 
summit, and which, as far as we could gather from subsequent 
investigation, had not been previously climbed. Here we put on 
the rope and proceeded along the ridge. On the north side, the 
cliff fell ina sheer precipice of several hundreds of feet; on the 
south it sloped steeply in a succession of smooth slabs, The thin 
edge, besides, which we were traversing was insecure through 
the looseness of the rock; it broke and crumbled beneath the 
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foot, and, where sound, was covered with a gritty débris like 
gravel; so that, altogether, considerable caution was necessary. 
About three hundred feet below the summit the line of our arréte 
was interrupted by a deep gap, and on the further side of this a 
“gend’arme,” or upstanding rock, curiously similar to Scafell 
Pinnacle in appearance, promised effectively to bar our way. Closer 
examination from its actual base, however, revealed a gully which 
could be climbed, and from its top the path was easy. 

The expedition was mainly undertaken in order to reconnoitre the 
Weisssee Spitze, which is invisible from the valley. This mountain 
is usually ascended either from the east across the Weisssee, a 
snowfield which rises in a gentle slope for some monotonous miles, 
or from the Weiss Joch on the south-west. Both ways are 
singularly uninteresting. To the north, however, it presents a 
steep face of ice and snow, varied with hanging glaciers and wall- 
like seracs, This side we now had full in view, and we scanned it 
eagerly in the hope of discovering a practicable way to the top. 
The ice which, with the sun full on it, wore a rich, smooth look 
as of white velvet, overhung the lower inclines, but on the west 
corner of this face we could see a long slope which, commencing 
about a third of the height up, seemed to lead directly to the 
summit. It was traversed by three “ bergschrunds,” or chasms, 
at different elevations, but we trusted to find snow-bridges over 
these, and had little doubt that if we could once reach the 
bottom of this slope, we should be able to make a new route 
across the mountain. At any rate we determined to essay the 
attempt. Consequently we devoted the next day to preparations, 
that is to say, we lay on the grass under a cedar, with a copious 
supply of tobacco and three volumes of Tauchnitz. Late in the 
afternoon, however, we collected our energies and going down to 
the tongue of the Gepatch glacier, selected the point at which it 
would be most advisable to cross. From here to the inn the way 
stretched over a plain of boulders and stones, and knowing how 
easy it would be for us to miss our direction in the dark, we 
marked out a path across this first mile by building a succession 
of cairns. To a party which dispenses with guides, this pre- 
caution is practically necessary, as the hours which one can least 
afford to waste are those preceding sunrise. 

We left Gepatch at two o’clock on the following morning, and 
with the aid of a lantern, traversed the glacier and mounted by a 
rough path on to the grass slopes of the Kumgampfen Thal. 
Here we sat down to wait for the morning and recover our 
tempers. For few of the minor annoyances of life are so 
thoroughly and completely irritating as those consequent upon 
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stumbling up a hillside in the dark. The indignation of one 
member of the party was, moreover, accentuated by the solid 
weight of a camera. This, by the way, was the camera’s first and 
last mountain ascent, though the rest of us, who had not the 
carrying of it, loudly deplored its abandonment. For, indeed, it 
had its uses; when one was tired and needed a rest, one could 
stop to condole with its owner or to re-adjust it more firmly on 
his back. The last device, however, through frequent repetition, 
aroused bad blood in the end, and was reluctantly discontinued. 
The sky was already paling in the north-east when we stopped, 
and each moment the outlines of the hills were growing sharper 
and; blacker against it. A colourless light, bringing to mind 
Stevenson’s description of “clean, essential daylight,” began to 
pour over the gaps of the mountains. Opposite to us the planet 
Venus was drowning slowly in the increasing flood, and in a 
few minutes we saw the highest snow-tops flush to a pale pink 
across the valley. The sight warned us to be moving, and by 
half-past five we had gained the foot of the Weisssee glacier. 
There we halted for breakfast. Afterwards we proceeded up the 
lateral moraine, avoiding the first ice-fall, took to the glacier 
above it, found an easy path through the middle of the second, 
and finally set foot upon the actual snow-slope of our mountain 
shortly after seven. 

For some distance there was no need to cut steps, and 
we were the more gratified by this in that our way was 
here overhung by the fringe of the hanging glacier. Masses of 
ice bulged out of the incline above us, and, worst sign of all, 
blocks which had broken away from it lay scattered about the 
snow over which we passed. We were unable to change our 
direction on account of a bergschrund which lay ahead, and 
which, widening out towards both of its ends, only afforded a 
passage in the direct line of our ascent. Once, however, that had 
been crossed, we bore off hurriedly to the right, and passing 
under some huge seracs which stood one behind the other like 
ruined fortifications, threatening to fall, came out upon an open 
space. Above us lay the slope which we had observed; it was 
some three thousand feet in height, and consisted of hard black 
ice, here and there overlaid by a strip of snow, so that the axe 
was in use during most of the climb. Of the bergschrunds only 
one caused trouble. The gap itself was fairly narrow, but the 
upper lip of the chasm rose in a sheer wall of some feet, so that 
when we had discovered a spot where we would cross its width 
we had still to cut a ladder up its further side. Altogether, this 
portion of the mountain took us five hours to climb, and it was 
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half-past eleven when we stood upon the summit. There was 
hardly a wisp of cloud to be seen. 

In front of us stretched the highlands of the Engadine as far 
as the eye could see, a tossed ocean of peaks, here purple, there 
white, and on all the sparkle of the sun. To our left, under a 
green sky, rose Monte Cevedale and the Italian Alps, and in the 
foreground was the sturdy Ortler with its flying buttresses of 
rock. On all sides the mountains were distinct with a marvellous 
clearness. Needless to say the camera was brought into play and 
some twenty photographs were taken. 

For two hours we remained on the top, unconscious of the lapse 
of time. The extreme note of admiration was struck by the 
Londoner of the party. He stood by himself for some time on 
the edge of the slope, fortifying his strength with Kola biscuits 
and sizing up the scene. At last he turned towards us and said, 
with a grave air of conclusiveness, “This is better than Taplow 
or Maidenhead.” 

The descent was as monotonous as the climb had been interest- 
ing. We followed the usual route across the Weisssee, and all the 
afternoon plodded knee-deep in fresh snow, with the sun burning 
on our backs. We reached Gepatch at eight. 

Late that night the photographs were developed. We all three 
slept in one room, and at intervals I kept wakingup. Each time 
I saw a patient figure in a flannel shirt bending over a candle 
shaded with red gauze. In the morning I saw fragments of black 
glass littering the room; the photographer was heaving restlessly 
in a troubled sleep, babbling incoherently of over-exposure. He 
came down last to breakfast and wore an unnecessarily aggressive 
look upon a haggard face. He carried a parcel firmly corded 
under his arm. We politely inquired its contents; but he 
only glared in reply, and addressed it with a somewhat vindictive 
decision :— 

“Poste Restante, 
Basle.” 


That was;the last we saw of the camera. 

The day after we crossed the Glockthurm, and came down its 
north side into thevalley of Radurschal. The limpidclearness of the 
air which we had noticed from the Weisssee Spitze had prepared 
us for a change of weather. The morning too had broken in the 
east in long bars of an orange colour. So that we were not 
surprised when we reached the peak of the Glockthurm to see an 
ominous strip of black beginning to broaden out from the edge of 
the horizon. Consequently we wasted no time in the descent, 
but the storm travelled the faster ; and before we were free from 
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the snow, we could see the rain, no great distance off, drawn 
between the hills like a diaphanous curtain, shot here and there 
with a gold thread of sunlight. By the time it swept across to us 
we had still two miles of stone and scree to cover before we could 
hope for shelter. 

Tyrolese legends tell of a Wild Hunter who lured a certain 
Baron from the chase, and made him a formal demand for his 
wife. The Baron’s prayers and entreaties secured a sardonic 
offer of an alternative. If within a month the Baroness could 
guess the three words which composed the hunter’s name her 
domestic happiness should not be disturbed. The Baron returned 
homewards in despair, and broke the tidings to his wife. But 
she, sitting in the highest tower of her castle and looking over the 
dark tree-tops to where the hunter lived, imagined his name from 
the nature of his demesne, and, clapping her hands gaily, exclaimed, 
“Tree, Fir, Pine.” 

This simple myth might fitly have grown up in the Radurschal 
Thal. For pines and firs clothe its steep sides down to the very 
level. The only gaps are the green tracks of winter avalanches. 
Even the waterfalls which leap and brawl throughout the Tyrol 
are missing here, and the unusual silence gives the hollow an 
added loneliness. To us, indeed, seen in the dim light and through 
the driving rain, it seemed as lonely a spot as the world provides. 
Even the Church had forgotten it. Wherever else one goes, even 
though no dwelling-place be visible, one may be sure of distin- 
guishing the high white tower capped with its brown cupola 
asserting the domination of the priesthood; but here only an 
occasional woodcutter’s hut or a rare chalet in the midst of a tiny 
alp gives a touch of life to the solitude. 

The inn, dignified by the title of ‘“ Radurschal Haus,” stands 
in the centre of the valley, some three miles from its head. We 
found the door locked and the house empty. But as the nearest 
village lay a good ten miles off at the mouth of the Thal, we had no 
resource but to kick our heels in the rain on the bench outside. 
There we soaked for half-an-hour. At last we heard the tinkling 
of bells, and four cows slouched lazily from the trees into the 
clearing. Our landlady was pursuing them with guttural ex- 
postulations; she carried a gigantic umbrella, and her skirts 
were tucked up to her knees, so that she looked like a dingy 
mushroom which had been galvanised into life. Our appearance 
caused her a most palpable shock. However, she unlocked the 
door with profuse apologies, and departed to forage for provisions. 

The interior of the house deepened the impression of remoteness 
which the valley produced. It had the peculiar odour which one 
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associates with deserted dwellings, and wore besides a certain 
quaint monastic look. A large bare hall of whitewashed stone 
stretched from front to back; it was paved with cobbles, and 
solidly arched like a Norman church, while on either side a 
massive stairway led upwards and downwards. The most in- 
teresting feature of the building, however, was the kitchen. It 
dispensed with the luxuries of a fireplace and chimney, an outlet 
for the smoke being obtained by the primitive device of leaving 
the door open. The roof was low and naturally black, and from 
an angle of the room a large square of brickwork waist high had 
been built out to cover a fourth of the area. On the flat top of 
this some wood logs were crackling under a gipsy kettle. The 
reappearance of our hostess with an apron full of eggs checked 
further explorations, and we retreated to the guest-chamber, and 
whiled away the period of waiting with an examination of the 
visitors’ book. It accounted completely for the locking of the 
door, for only nine strangers were recorded to have slept there 
since the summer of ’88. 

During the evening the storm increased, thunder volleyed 
about the hills, and every now and then, in an occasional lull, 
came a flash of lightning so vivid that the glacier and snowfields 
at the head of the valley shone rose-pink in the light. The 
morning, however, broke brightly, as if washed clean by the rain, 
and we were up betimes, only to find that the house held yet 
another surprise in store. For, entering the kitchen, we saw a 
young girl drying her dress before the fire. She did not turn or 
indeed give any sign that she noticed our entrance, but we 
observed that she was well and neatly clothed, and had a certain 
fragile air which ill-accorded with her loneliness and the long 
journey she must have come. For the nearest posting-station 
was twelve miles away, and it was evident at a glance that she 
belonged to none of the peasants in the Thal. 

After breakfast we strolled on to the grass in front, and noticed 
a couple of chamois, which had been driven by the storm down to 
the level, carelessly sauntering back to their heights. After a 
while the girl followed us into the light. She was pretty, with a 
certain delicate fineness about the contour of her face, rare in the 
Austrian or German. She looked, moreover, in trouble, and 
seeing us, hesitated as if about to speak. But all of a sudden 
her face cleared, and, following the direction of her gaze, we saw 
a thin coil of smoke rising from a chilet above us. We had 
remarked this on our way down to the inn on account of its 
superiority and finish. It was cunningly fashioned of little over- 


lapping shields of pine-wood, and seemed to be a hunting-box. 
VOL, CIV. 25 
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But on the evening before there had been no hint of life within 
it. The windows had been shuttered, and the gate barred. The 
girl turned from us with her speech unspoken, and tripped lightly 
up the path, leaving us to imagine a romance, and fast for the 
details. 

From the inn we walked down the Radurschal Thal, passing 
continual shrines set up to memorialise the deaths of peasants 
who had been suddenly overwhelmed by the winter snows, and 
reached Pfunds with its frescoed houses at two. 

Nothing perhaps marks so clearly the religious character of the 
Tyrolese as the frescoes and inscriptions which adorn their 
dwellings. Pictures of the Virgin Mary are most frequently 
seen, and after them, figures of patron saints with their feet upon 
the world. The inscriptions usually are of a sombre nature. 
One may be quoted as typical : 


“We build our hamlets well and strong. 
Only we are but guests in them. 
Where we shall live forever, we build but little.” 


At Pfunds we waited till the heat of the day was past, and in 
the evening touched civilisation again at Finstermiintz. 


A. E. W. Mason. 








Chinese Gentlemen and Virtuosos. 


You must know that the Chinese is far more commonly a virtuoso 
than we. And a Chinese collector is a real connoisseur. He has 
no idea of beauty—except to eye it suspiciously as probably of 
Japanese or other foreign origin ; all he worships is age. And— 
mark this most curious trait—antiques of his own country only. 
What a conservatism to boast of this! The Chinese scholar and 
virtuoso has the profoundest admiration for his own country’s 
ancient literature and art. He will not deign to have anything 
foreign or new on his shelves. I think this is somewhat of a 
rebuke to us, hunting for relics of every country but our own. 
It puts us on the stand of nowveaue riches. And don’t think that 
a Chinaman spends nothing on his collection. He will outbid the 
vulgarest millionaire in the world for a genuine old bronze or 
porcelain. His collection is not built up in a day by wholesale 
commissions given to dealers. His is bought piece by piece as 
opportunity and finances allow. The collection made by a single 
man’s lifetime is nothing. You will see pieces in his catalogue 
bought by father and grandfather and remote ancestors. They 
are heirlooms. They are passed down from father toson. They 
are the mark of education and noble birth: because the only 
nobility there is education and official rank, and noble birth is 
being the descendants of ancestors who have held office and taken 
degrees. An heirloom of a choice bit of porcelain proves 
education and wealth in the purchaser. Does this not make you 
feel rather new, with your twopenny fans and plates on the wall ? 

In a native city like Yangchow (native means a Chinese town 
where no foreigners reside, and seldom visited by them: that is 
to say, some other than the Treaty ports) in Yangchow, the 
bric-a-brae dealers look with disfavour on foreign purchasers. 
They know it is displeasing to their patrons. It seems like 
desecration that the ignorant trading and fighting barbarian 
should imitate their polite hobby. They are still more angry 
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when they find he has been spying out the land, and has got 
books with the seals and descriptive words. It is as we feel, if 
we are poor but ardent critics, when we look over the collection 
of books and paintings bought on retirement by a gentleman 
whose youth was spent in somewhat different pursuits. The poor 
man is inclined to throw up his hobby. What is the good of me, 
he cries, who have an educated and hereditary taste and 
discernment in these things, spending my rare and hard-earned 
cash in a single specimen, when this man, whose judgment has 
exercised itself all his life in “ dosset,” flings down a cheque for 
a thousand pounds, and tells his dealer to “ get him a roomful of 
them China knick-knacks;—good ‘uns, mind!” This is the 
feeling a Chinese gentleman would have on viewing our public 
collections, although he would certainly show nothing but the 
politest admiration. Further acquaintance would of course 
convince him that we are no “new men” in our appreciation of 
antiques; but I do not think he would for that regard us as a 
brother. He is too nationally conceited. 

Yes, it will be new to some to learn that the Chinese is a man 
of remarkably refined and zsthetic ideas. The type of cultivated 
man, as represented in the novels and poetry, is one who retires 
from official life to some quiet hillside temple, where he sits at an 
open casement gazing out on quiet trees and listening to the 
songs of birds. On the table before him is a vase with a rose or 
hyacinth or chrysanthemum, and teapot and open book and pen, 
where he is composing poetry. There he lives, the world 
forgetting by the world forgot, studying the classics and poets, 
and composing. At times he will gather a few friends to a cup 
of wine or a night’s conversation on art and philosophy; but he 
finds his soul’s contentment in the study of books and nature. 

Now this is an idyllic type rare among nations. The Chinese 
have a grand old literature and philosophic books by the side of 
which Plato and the Memorabilia of Socrates and Christ seem mere 
brochures. The Chinese are essentially a literary and esthetic 
people, although they too can boast of many campaigns and 
architectural monuments. Their public buildings in brick are 
few: but those in mud still fill us with admiration. Their 
traditions are wholly opposed to ours; I do not say their 
character, because I believe it is so strongly imitative as to 
become as energetic and enterprising as our own under the 
iconoclastic impulse of Western (I do not say civilised) ideas. It 
is this encroaching contact of these manners and ideas so opposed 
to their traditions that causes the intense hatred that they as 
a nation feel for us. For their traditions are very old, very 
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theoretical. Barbarous traditions grown up in the rough practice 
of life are more easily displaced than those which have their roots 
imbedded in an ancient but evergreen philosophical literature. 
But when the public examinations, on which success in life 
depends, shall cease, no matter by what blow, to confine themselves 
to Chinese classics alone, then gentleman John will become as 
laborious, docile, and enterprising in modern war and finance and 
policy, and military and industrial methods and training, as 
humble coolie John already is in shopkeeping in San Francisco 
and Australia and the Straits. Then we shall have to look out. 

I believe that China is irresistibly the coming race. 

Britishers insist on shooting-boots and nothing to do with 
natives. Instead of being of no importance, personal appearance 
and dress is everything on a first introduction among Chinese, 
just as it is elsewhere; and Chinese favourably impressed, and 
not insulted by disregard of convenances, can be very pleasant 
hosts. In fact, I have found the saying a true one, that the 
Chinese are the politest nation in the world. But don’t be 
frightened by the tremendous formality that the books talk 
about. In half-an-hour, if you are gay yourself, every constraint 
disappears and jollier companions could not be found. They have 
that genuine politeness that annihilates constraint. Fall of tact, 
they do not press you with attentions or observe by the slightest 
sign your mistakes in language or etiquette. Unless your 
mistake is so obvious as to make non-observance forced. 

I remember once I was endeavouring to get hold of a sea-slug 
away in the middle of the table; when I did grip it with the 
chopsticks I cut it in half; one minute: no notice. I got one, 
and dropped it half way: no remark, except a lively continuation 
of the conversation. I tried again—I was fond of them. My 
under chopstick slipped, and I flipped the soup and half a slug 
across the table. “ Allow me,” said my host; “ that’s a slippery 
customer, but far too good to let go for want of a net,” and he 
handed me over one in a spoon. “I am extremely fond of them 
myself: but I never attempt the chopsticks. I like to get a good 
mouthful, so I use my spoon.” Of course he had never done so in 
his life. Of course he commenced eating them bimself—with a 
spoon. Fortunately I recollected a pun on spoons and politeness, 
and brought it out, full of wrong tones and Wadified conceits. 
The most hearty good mirth followed: the dinner was as heartily 


enjoyable and full of real fun and laughter as if we had been old 
chums reunited. 








Heinrich Hoffnann's History. 
A CYCLE OF BROKEN-ENGLISH VERSE. 


Cuapter XIII. 


BECAUSE I VEELS IN LOVE. 


I, 


Vuy looks der Vorldt so bright to-day ? 
It never look’dt so bright before ;— 
Vhy does der sunshine’s qviv’ring ray 


Peep thro’ dose leaves, as if in play ; 
Und tip mit goldt dat scented May, 

Vhat blooms besidte our cottage door ? 
Vhy sooch a schange—as in a vink, 

In all aroundt me, und above ?— 
Von only reason I can tink 

Vas dis—because I veels in love! 


Il. 


Vhy sing der leedle birds so sveet? 
Dey never sang so sveet before ;— 
Vhy does dis vinding village-shtreet, 
Dese schildren, romping round mein feet ; 
Und ev'ry friendtly face I meet, 
Seem tvice so scheerful now—und more ? 
Vhy looks so clear der deep blue shky, 
Dat shearce a cloudt vas seen above? 
I can but tink der reason vhy 
Vas dis—because I veels in love! 
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Vhy beats mein anxious heart so qveer? 
It never beat so qveer before ;— 
Vhy do I vatch dat hour draw near, 
Und vildly long—yet almost fear, 
Dose footshteps vonce again to hear, 
Vhat soon vill echo on der vloor? 
Vhy does dis portraidt seem to live, 
Und shmile like angels from Above? 
Von only reason I can give 
Vas dis—becanse I veels in love! 


ly. 


Vhy do I write her name mit schalk? 

I never schalk’dt der valls before ;— 
Vhy am I—vhen ve homevardt valk, 

So shtiff at first—joost like some shtork— 
Den bye und bye sooch nonsense talk, 

Und dhream I’m rich, vhen I am poor? 
Vhy do I keep dis faded rose, 

Und treasure dat forgotten glove ? 
Von only reason, I suppose, 

Vas dis—because I veels in love ! 


V. 


Vhy—of all girle—vas she most fair ? 

l’ve seen a tousandt girls before ;— 
Vhy do I dress mit so mooch care, 

Und take so long to shmood mein hair, 
Und tink all day vhat I shall vear, 

Den cast asidte dose clo’es I vore? 
Vhy am I all at vonce so shtrange— 

Vas sometings happ’ning from Above? 
1 know no reason for der schange 

But dis—because I veels in love! 


VI. 


Yah vohl! yah vohl!—it must be so! 
Der truth remains in doubt no more ;— 

Dat’s vhy so soft dese breezes blow, 
Dat’s vhy dose flow’rs so fragrant grow, 

Dat’s vhy der shtreams so sviftly flow, 
Und tings vas diff’rent dan before !— 
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Vhen I look roundt, und reason vhy 
Dis earth below seems Heav’n above, 

All Nature, shmiling, makes reply— 

“It vas—because you veels in love!” 






CHapter XIV, 
DAT EV NING GRETCHEN CAME TO TEA, 


5 


’Tvas great excitemendts, no mishtake— 
Mein sister, like some leedle mouse, 
Vas shkamp’ring out of ev'ry room, 
To findt der best tings in der Haus ;— 
Our parlour-furniture vas brush’dt, 
Und placed so tidy as couldt be;— 
Dat sofa, too, vhat sidevays shtoodt, 
i Vas propp’dt up mit a piece of voodt ; 
| Und, in der corner, look’dt qvite goodt, 
Dat ev’ning Gretchen came to tea. 


Il. 


Und den mein Modther got so redt, 
So soon as she commenc’dt to bake; 
Vhat lovely tarts und pies she cook’dt, 
Und sooch a shplendidt currant-cake ;— 
Vhilst Lina help’dt to cut der breadt— 
Mooch thinner dan it used to be! 
She poot dose crack’dt oldt cups avay, 
Shpreadt new vons roundt der painted tray ; 
Den saidt der table-cloth she'd lay, 
Dat ev'ning Gretchen came to tea. 


Il. 


I shtill vas dressing, vhen I heardt 
Some gentle knockings at der door ;— 
I couldn’t fix mein collar right, 
Und dropp’dt dat shirt-shtudt on der vloor ;— 
I listen’dt—somevon kiss’dt her tvice— 
I vish’dt dose lips belong’dt to me! 
Dey shtoodt some momendts on der mat, 
Saidt Modther, ‘Let me take your hat ;”— 
Den both vent in der room to chat, 
Dat ev’ning Gretchen came to tea. 
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Vell, vhen mein clo’es I'd brush’dt vonce more, 
Und tventy times dat shkarf hadt tied, 
Downshtairs I shtole, und shook her handts— 
But didn’t den sit by her side ;— 
Nor couldt I tink of vhat to say, 
Till Modther saidt “Tl go und see 
If ev’ryting seems nicely done ; ”— 
Und den—’tvas shtrange—vhen she vas gone, 
Mein shyness all at vonce hadt flown, 
Dat ev’ning Gretchen came to tea! 


Ve 


So, after I hadt cough’dt a bit, 

Und brought mein schair to hers qvite close, 
I saidt how gladt I vas she’d come, 

Und sigh’dt, of course—as you suppose ;— 
Vell, den I fetch’dt our portraidt-book ; 

Ve saw how Grandtpa look’dt at three, 
Und Aunt vhen she vas only nine ;— 

I show’dt her all der Hoffmann line ;— 


Der best she liked, she saidt—vas mine, 
Dat ev’ning Gretchen came to tea! 


VI. 


Und den der meal vas carried in— 
Joost vhen qvite cosy I’d become ;—- 
Aunt pour’df der tea, und Modther saidt, 
“Now, mindt you make yourself at home!” 
Vhilst I vouldt say “Do have some more! ”— 
To make her notice me—you see ?— 
Vell, joost anodther shlice she’d take, 
Uf breadt und butter, p’raps, or cake ;— 
I’m sure she eat dem for mein sake, 
Dat ev’ning Gretchen came to tea! 


VIL. 


Und vhen der table hadt been clear’dt, 
Aroundt der fire ve sat und talk’dt ;— 
Till footshteps suddently I heardt, 
Und Fadther in der room had valk’dt !— 
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She rose—he took her by der handt— 

Den look’dt, I thought, so qveer at me ;— 
Till really I velt half afraidt, 

He shouldn’t like dat scharming maidt ;— 
I'll tell you, somedays, vhat he saidt, 

Dat ev’ning Gretchen came to tea. 


VUL. 


‘Tvas moonlight vhen I saw her back— 
How soft dose tvinkling shtars didt shine! 
Saidt Modther, “Don’t you ketch no coldts!” 
Und Aunt brought out her home-made vine ; 
“‘Goodt-bye!” dey cried, und vaved deir handts— 
She kiss’dt dem all—excepting me! 
But aftervardts—vhen no von knew, 
I kiss’dt her—und she kiss’dt me, too— 
Ve didt qvite right, I tink—don’t you, 
Dat ev’ning Gretchen came to tea? 


J. Reppre MAttett. 


(To le continued.) 











A Cairo Scandal. 


Tueke had been an afternoon tea-party in the old palace gardens 
at Shoubra, and the guests, mostly on horseback, were preparing 
to disperse. They filed off in couples, after the Cairo fashion, 
along the rough, raised roadway by the Nile, till they came to 
the canal, where one couple turned off to the left, following in an 
aimless way a track which apparently led over dusty heaps of 
dried canal mud. 

“What a way to choose!” said little Mrs. Smethers, who was 
riding next with a young army doctor. “They will be smothered 
in dust.” 

“They will get into green fields directly, and then into the 
desert,” answered her companion. “It is not a bad way, but it is 
an awful long way round. They will come in by Abbassyieh.” 

“ And it is a quarter to seven now; it will be dark in half-an- 
hour,” said Mrs. Smethers. “It was Mrs. Vandeleur, wasn’t it, 
and Captain Bellairs? I did not see either of them in the 
garden.” 

“T did,” said Dr. Downey, with a short laugh; “she took him 
to look for maidenhair, behind the water-palace.” 

“Well, I think it is disgraceful!” asserted Mrs. Smethers, 
with much energy. “ Did you happen to see the Lumiere before 
you came out?” 

“Tt was there, but I always have to wait till MacTandy comes 
in to tell us the news. There never is any in the Gazette, and 
I’m such a stupid beggar, I can’t tackle the French. Was there 
anything amusing in it ?” 

“Well, it depends on what you call amusing,” said Mrs. 
Smethers, with a meaning laugh. “I haven’t read it myself, but 
I heard all about it, and so has all Cairo, I suppose, by this time. 
Really, it’s all very well up to a certain point—it would be 
absurd to expect grass widows to go about like nuns, but Mrs. 
Vandeleur is too bad. Don’t you agree with me, Mrs. Denham?” 
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she concluded with a sudden change of tone, and a little start, as 
another couple rode up behind them. 

“About what? I did not catch what you were saying,” said 
the new-comer, in a voice which was a curious contrast to Mrs. 
Smethers’ high-pitched accents. 

“Why, the way Mrs. Vandeleur goes on with Captain Bellairs. 
You must have seen plenty of it, for she lives below you, and I’m 
told he is there at all hours of the day—and night too, if you 
come to that, for Mrs. Pratt told me that she saw him leaving the 
house at one o’clock one night last week.” 

“T know she went for a moonlight ride last week, with several 
other people,” said Mrs. Denham, with a flush of displeasure on 
her pale cheek. “Mrs. Pratt probably passed just as he had 
brought her home.” 

“T daresay that was it,” said Mrs. Smethers carelessly. “ Mrs. 
Pratt always does like making the worst of a thing. But it is to 
be hoped Mrs. Vandeleur will see to-day’s Lumiere. Somebody 
ought to let her know the sort of things people are saying about 
her.” 

“T can imagine nothing more mischievous,” said Mrs. Denham, 
with an undertone of scorn in her voice. “If you want to 
frighten an impulsive young woman into doing wrong, the best 
course you can take is to make her understand that every one 
believes she has done it already !” 

“Oh! then you don’t think Mrs. Vandeleur is doing wrong?” 
said Mrs. Smethers, with a disagreeable laugh. 

“T prefer not to discuss the subject at all,” was the answer, in 
such freezing tones: that Mrs, Smethers decided on instant flight. 

“Come, Dr. Downey,” she exclaimed, “ our frivolous conversa- 
tion is not appreciated. Let us have a race forachange. I'll 
give you five seconds, and beat you to the guard-house in the 
avenue |” 

“TI have no patience with Mrs. Denham,” she said, some 
minutes later, after an interval of scampering, chaff, and noisy 
laughter. ‘‘Your quiet women, with those great eyes that 
always look as if they saw over your head, are always the worst 
flirts of all, only they manage to keep it dark. I daresay, if the 
truth were known, Captain Bellairs’ visits to the Maison Murietta 
are quite as often to the second floor as the first!” 

“Oh! come now, Mrs. Smethers,” protested the doctor, who 
was little more than a bey. “Mrs. Denham’s a thoroughly good 
sort, you know.” 

“Perhaps she may be,” said Mrs. Smethers, adding, with the 
air of one whom honesty compels to be candid against her will, 
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“but I must say she gives herself fine airs for the wife of a civil 
engineer. It goes down with some people—look at the way she 
monopolises Sir Donald Silverhair! I am sure they pair off 
together quite as often as Mrs. Vandeleur and Captain Bellairs.” 

“Well, it must be awfully slow for the grass-widows, you 
know, unless they take up with some other fellow in a friendly 
sort of way. Are you going to give up riding with me as soon as 
Major Smethers goes up country? If so, let’s make the best use 
of our time now. Are you game for another race ?” 

They scampered off again down the long avenue, which was 
filling with the tender beauty of the afterglow, unnoticed by 
either pair of eyes. A blind old peasant only just saved himself 
from being thrown down by them, and more than one of their 
own party shouted an indignant remonstrance as they dashed 
past. Meanwhile, Mrs. Vandeleur and her companion had gained 
the desert, and after a long easy canter were walking their horses 
in a curious attent silence, which neither seemed inclined to break. 

“Dear me!” said Mrs. Vandeleur, at last, “what a relief it is 
to get away from everybody and have room to breathe! Why did 
we go to that stupid tea-party ?” 

“T don’t know why you went,” said her companion, a tall, well- 
made man of five-and-thirty, with handsome but disagreeable 
dark eyes. “I went for the best of reasons—because you were 

oing.” 
: «] thought we weren’t going to talk nonsense any more,” said 
Mrs. Vandeleur, with an agitated laugh. ‘“ Look at the light on 
the red mountain—isn’t it lovely! Why are you so dull and 
silent this afternoon, Captain Bellairs ?” 

Captain Bellairs had been wondering incessantly if his com- 
panion had seen that day’s Lumiere, and this speech somewhat 
reassured him. He was by no means certain yet how he wanted 
his adventure to end; but it might be that he would have no 
choice, and he was quite prepared to accept the situation. He 
had never openly run away with a man’s wife before, but he 
supposed it was coming to that now, and his passions were so far 
aroused that he thought the game worth the bother of playing it 
out. Moreover, with such a man’s inevitably perverted sense of 
honour, he could not draw back now if he would. They were 
standing on the brink, as it were, and if Mrs. Vandeleur were 
ready for the leap, there could be no question about himself. But 
occasionally he was very much puzzled to know what she did 
wish, 

That, perhaps, was less wonderful, considering that Mrs. 
Vandeleur did not know herself. She was a very pretty, rather 
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commonplace little woman, the penniless daughter of a solicitor 
in a garrison town. She had early been taught that her face was 
her fortune, and when it brought Frank Vandeleur to her feet, 
with his good blood, and the moderate income of a second son, 
she had been perfectly content, in spite of the scarcely veiled 
disapproval of his family. Since then, six years of life with a 
marching regiment had changed her ideas considerably. She had, 
like most of her kind, an insatiable thirst for amusement and 
admiration, and considered that she was entitled to more of both 
of them than her husband alone could give her. She had flirted 
desperately almost ever since her marriage, but had persuaded 
both herself and her husband that she perfectly understood where 
to draw the line. She was extremely pretty, and was apt in her 
pensive moments to hint that she had never perhaps had justice 
done to her; though whether by her husband, who loved her 
with all his heart, in spite of having been compelled to resign 
more than one illusion about her, or by the world in general, who 
laughed with her, admired her, rode with her, invited her every- 
where, and gossiped about her unceasingly, it was not quite 
clear. 

At the time when Captain Bellairs appeared upon the scene, 
some three months previously, Mrs. Vandeleur was feeling her 
undeserved hardships more keenly than usual. February was 
barely over, and her husband had been suddenly ordered up the 
Nile in the middle of the season. This in itself would not have 
mattered so much, but he had positively taken advantage of the 
occasion to suggest that as the lease of their flat would be up at 
the beginning of April, and he did not think he could get back 
again till the middle of June, it might be as well if she were to 
go home to England some three months earlier than usual, and 
stay with their different sets of relations till he could join her. 
In this he had been actuated by consideration both for his wife’s 
health and for the state of his finances, since sundry bills of hers 
had come upon him with a shock. 

Mrs. Vandeleur received the suggestion with a mixture of scorn 
and raillery, and made it very clear that she had no intention of 
exchanging Cairene gaieties for the unaired little house in the 
county town, or the monotonous comfort of his father’s house 
in the country. But when Captain Vandeleur, with unexpected 
seriousness, had given his wife the choice between going home 
at once or remaining out the whole summer, Mrs. Vandeleur felt 
injured indeed, and wore the aspect of a martyr during the few 
days which remained before his departure. She chose to stay, 
not without hope that a judicious exhibition of ill-health at the 
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right moment might effect the desired change; but she did not 
forgive her husband, and she told herself that she was tired to 
death of everything. 

A flirtation with Captain Bellairs seemed to afford the best 
means of relieving her tedium, and she flung herself into it more 
recklessly than usual, only to find that for the first time in her 
life she could not do so with impunity. Captain Bellairs, who 
had sold out of the army some years before, and who had come to 
Cairo because he had nothing particular to do, was an old hand at 
the game, and was more than a match for her. One could hardly 
apply the word love to her feelings; what little heart she had to 
spare from herself was in the last place where it would have 
occurred to her to look for it—in the safe keeping of her honest 
husband; but there is no doubt that she was absorbed in Captain 
Bellairs, and under his influence to a degree which threatened ruin. 

Life had been intensely interesting to her of late; she would 
have said that she had never known its capacities, or her own, till 
now. She was no longer among the blind and deaf, as she rode 
across the desert in the magical afterglow, and waited for her 
companion to speak. The moon came up, and its white lights 
strove with the dying efforts of the sun, and prevailed. The 
sounds of the city in front of them seemed very far away, and 
only the mournful ery of the night-hawk broke the silence around 
them. Mrs. Vandeleur shivered as the sound was repeated again 
and again. 

“T can’t bear that creature!” she said pettishly. ‘ Somebody 
said once that it was like the cry of a forsaken soul. I don’t 
know why people should have such gloomy ideas—but I have 
never been able to lose the association.” 

“Let us ride away from it then,” said her companion ; “a canter 
now would bring us into Cairo in ten minutes, and it is getting 
late.” 

Three hours later the Cairo world was amusing itself at the 
Silverhairs’ dance, one of the last to be given that season. Every 
door and window was thrown open, and Chinese lanterns illumi- 
nated all the verandahs: while the moon shone, as it only shines 
in Egypt, on the fragrant garden, and, pleasantest of all places 
on such a night, the high flat roof. Here carpets had been 
spread and chairs grouped, but there were not' many people in 
them, as the “barn door”—that rough parody of a graceful 
old dance which we remember in our youth—was going on below, 


and the young people were stamping and jerking to their hearts’ 
content. 


At this moment, indeed, only two people were on the roof; 
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Mrs. Vandeleur and Captain Bellairs had just come up and taken 
possession of two chairs in the farthest and darkest corner. She 
was leaning back, breathing quickly, and he was fanning her. 

“Are you better?” he asked, with real solicitude. ‘“ You 
were giddy, I suppose ; it can hardly have been faintness, for I 
never saw you with such beautiful colour. I am afraid you are 
feverish, your eyes blaze, and your hand—I can feel it burning 
through your glove.” 

She snatched her hand away a little impatiently and regained 
possession of her fan, but did not speak. 

“Tt was that long ride in the heat,” he pursued; but there she 
cut him short. 

“Tt was nothing of the kind,” she said sharply: “it is some- 
thing much more horrible——abominable ! ” 

Captain Bellairs damned the Lumiere under his breath, but 
she caught the words. 

“You have seen it too?” she said with increasing excitement. 
‘Had you seen it before you went out this afternoon?” 

“Yes,” he answered uneasily, and uncertain of his cue. Who 
cares about the Lumiere? Are you not always telling me that 
no one believes a word it says?” 

“Not unless they want to,” with an agitated laugh. “Did 
you not see how they were all looking at me—the wretches! 
Oh ! how sick to death I am of everything and everybody. I would 
give anything to get away from it all—this stifling, heartless, 
censorious world! I have not a friend in the whole place!” 

“Come away with me,” he said in a low passionate breath, 
bending close to her. “Come away with me, and we will make a 
new and better world for each other—anywhere you like to go. 
Come with me, my darling.” 

She drew back with a slight shock and start, and then with the 
gesture of one who dismisses responsibility, and with the same 
excitement, she said, “ They think worse than that of us already, 
don’t they? It is not much use trying to keep straight, if one 
can get neither credit nor happiness out of it. My husband is 
sure to see it. I shall never dare to face him again! How can 
I trust you or myself, or anyone? What shall Ido?” 

“You love me a little, don’t you?” the man murmured as he 
took both her hands. “Trust me, and come away from it all— 
Don’t, pray don’t ”—for to his horror he perceived she was on the 
brink of a passionate outbreak of tears. ‘“ Don’t think any more 
about it now; only trust me, and I will take care of you.” 

She gave a sudden wild clutch at his hand to silence him. A 
tall slender figure passed by them in the moonlight, white and 
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soundless as a ghost, with trailing draperies that brushed Captain 
Bellairs’ foot. 

“Tt was Mrs. Denham, so it does not matter,” said Mrs Van- 
deleur, with a gasp of relief, as the new-comer leant over the 
parapet out of hearing. “She will say nothing.” 

“She is coming back again,” said the Captain, low and 
savagely. 

She did not come too soon. Her quick ears has caught sounds, 
which the others were too absorbed to heed, and by the time the 
noisy, excited crowd of dancers had swarmed out upon the moonlit 
roof, she was standing almost in front of Mrs. Vandeleur, and 
saying something about the eclipse. 

“The eclipse, yes—”’ stammered Mrs. Vandeleur, and the 
Captain, who realised the situation at a glance, quietly observed 
that it was later than he had expected it to be. ‘This was odd, 
because it was the first he had heard of it; but Mrs. Denham 
and he proceeded serenely to discuss the subject of eclipses till two 
or three other people came to join them, and Christabel Denham 
slipped away again toa quieter part of the roof, where she sat 
down on a low chair with her head thrown back to watch the 
shadow slowly blot out the brilliant moon. 

As the light grew dimmer and dimmer, a silence fell even upon 
those chattering groups, and a weird sound came up from the 
oriental city below them, which grew momentarily louder—the 
cries of the frightened people, to whom an eclipse is still an awful 
portent, threatening calamity, which can only be averted by 
lamentation and submission and prayer. The tom-toms beat 
unceasingly, the hoarse snort of the ziter was plainly heard, 
mingled with the long-drawn shriek of the Moslem wailing women, 
and the chanting of the Christian priests as they also lifted up their 
voices in liturgical supplication. That curious thrill of sym- 
pathetic agitation, from which only the most obtuse are entirely 
free at such a time, ran through the silent English crowd of 
watchers on the roof. 

The last rim of light vanished, and now only the keenest sight 
could descry the faint reddish round upon the purple-black sky, 
whilst all the myriad stars seemed to blaze with tenfold splendour 
in the wonderful glittering darkness which overarched them. 
Then the curtain began to lift, the tom-toming, the chanting, 
and the shrieking, burst out with renewed vigour, and before the 
shadow was half gone, the English community were streaming 
downstairs to supper, with renewed badinage. Captain Bellairs 
and Mrs. Vandeleur went with the rest, bat not together. He 


saw her standing up with one of the officers of her husbend’s 
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regiment, talking and laughing with the rest, a bright spot of red 
on each cheek. Then they passed out into the hall, where, 
following them an instant afterwards, Captain Bellairs saw her 
standing alone, and perceived the slightest of signals to himself. 

“Take me away at once!” she said feverishly in a low tone. 
“T shall scream or faint or something if I stay here.” 

“Give me your ticket and I will get your cloak,” he said. 

“ No—I haven’t any—at any rate, I don’t want it ; it is stifling ! 
Take me straight out through the garden ; there are plenty of 
carriages waiting outside.” 

He did as he was told, and the next moment they were rattling 
through the fragrant avenues in one of the low open victorias 
which do duty for cabs in Cairo. The house in which Mrs. 
Vandeleur lived was barely five minutes away, and the street was 
quite deserted except for a few sleeping boabs, or doorkeepers. 

“You need not wake him,” said Mrs. Vandeleur as Captain 
Bellairs paused before the recumbent figure at the general door. 
“T always have the door key hidden in a special place, where I 
can find it myself, when I am out.” 

“T don’t think it is at all safe that you should be left alone in the 
house at night as you are,” said Captain Bellairs uneasily. “If I 
had any voice in the matter, it should not be allowed for a moment.” 

“Well, it isn’t, theoretically,” said Mrs. Vandeleur, with a 
laugh that had not much mirth in it. “ But I can’t afford to 
keep a maid, you know, and no other servant would be much use 
to me at this time of night; so I generally give my Mahommed 
leave to go home to his wife and family, so long as he leaves the 
key where I can find it.” 

They were mounting the general staircase together, and she 
paused to draw out her key from a hiding-place behind some 
wooden piece of decoration. The staircase was dimly lighted, and 
she stumbled on the next step. Captain Bellairs put his arm 
round her, and half led, half carried her up the few that remained. 
He unlocked the door, and took her into her own hall, where a 
lamp had been left burning for her. Its light fell upon her face, 
quickened out of its commonplace prettiness into a quivering, 
appealing beauty that was enough to drive any man in his 
position crazy. But at his passionate kiss she shivered, and 
pushed him away. 

“Oh, I am stifling!” she cried, in unfamiliar tones. “I must 
have air.” 

About ten minutes later Mrs. Denham arrived at the house and 
ascended the staircase to her own door. She dismissed the 
servant who had attended her, and permitted the candles in her 
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bedroom to be lighted; but she was far from being sleepy, and 
the warm brilliant moonlight drew her on to the balcony of her 
sitting-room, which was just above that belonging to the Van- 
deleurs, but smaller. She leaned her bare arms upon the cool 
marble and gazed vaguely out above the tops of the mimosa trees, 
which had just broken into a mass of soft, green, scented bloom. 
Down below their branches pressed close round the large balcony 
and shut out all view; but the Denhams could from theirs see 
clear away to the citadel. 

Christabel’s eyes were turned in that direction, as usual, when 
her attention was caught by a sound of voices, and involuntarily 
she looked down, and then drew back with a movement of indig- 
nation. Captain Bellairs and Mrs. Vandeleur sat together on the 
divan at one end of the lower balcony, talking in low, earnest tones. 

Christabel stood hesitating for a moment with an expression of 
repugnance, and as she did so the clock from within struck two. 
Then she looked up into the radiant sky, and, as if she had found 
the inspiration she wanted, she turned back into the house with 
an air of decision, and went down the general staircase.. The 
next moment the pair on the lower balcony were startled by the 
sound of the door-bell. 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed Nelly Vandeleur, looking at her 
companion in helpless consternation. ‘ Who can be coming in at 
this time of night? What on earth are we to do?” 

“Don’t take any notice,” said the Captain promptly. “No 
one has any right to suppose you will be up now. Your servant 
is not here, so no one can answer the door if you don’t.” 

“ But,” said the poor silly little woman despairingly, “I left 
the door unlocked, and—listen, some one is coming in!” 

She cowered in sheer terror on the sofa, and the Captain made 
a stride forward, but even he paused at the sound of a gentle 
knock at the door, which was slightly ajar, so that anyone out- 
side could clearly see that the room was dimly lighted. After a 
moment of miserable indecision, the knock was repeated, and then 
the door was slowly pushed open, and the same tall white figure 
which had startled them on the Silverhairs’ roof stood in the 
arched doorway. 

“TI beg your pardon for coming in so late,” said the new-comer 
gently, and without the faintest hint of anything unusual in the 
scene. “But I saw by your light that, like myself, you had only 
just come back from the party, and as I had something I par- 
ticularly wanted to say to you, I thought I might come in just 
for a moment or two.” 

During this speech the Captain, at any rate, had recovered his 
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self-possession, and he hastened to reply for poor Nelly, who only 
muttered some unintelligible words without rising. 

“Tam very glad you did happen to come in, Mrs. Denham,” he 
said with perfect effrontery. ‘“ Iwas wondering whether to run up 
and knock at your door; Mrs. Vandeleur is not at all well—I am 
afraid she rode too far this afternoon. She had some difficulty 
in getting upstairs, and I was concerned to find that she has 
absolutely no servant of any kind in the house.” 

“T am so sorry,” murmured Christabel, crossing the room with 
her graceful soundless tread. ‘‘ Let me help you into your room, 
Mrs. Vandeleur.” 

“T am glad to leave you in such excellent hands,” said Captain 
Bellairs as he bowed himself out. “I will call and see how you 
ure to-morrow.” 

The next moment the two women found themselves alone, and 
for some seconds neither of them spoke or moved. 

* Will you not let me help you?” said Christabel at last. 
She was trembling from head to foot, a fact which the Captain had 
perceived at once, in spite of her self-control. Mrs. Vandeleur had 
not even looked at her, nor did she now, as she answered sharply : 

“First tell me why you came in, and what you wanted to say 
to me.” 

“Let me unfasten your dress, and make you more comfortable 
first.” 

“You are not afraid to touch me, then, in spite of all you have 
heard and seen, and believe about me!” said Nelly with a scornful 
laugh. 

*T have always gone by a well known maxim,” said Christabel 
calmly. “* Believe nothing that you hear, and only half you see.’ 
I have found it a particularly good plan in Cairo. I believe 
nothing that I have heard of you, Mrs. Vandeleur, and I have not 
seen very much.” 

Nelly paused in her restless movements, and looked at her 
unwelcome visitor with a stare of unfeigned astonishment. 

“T suppose,” she said slowly, after a moment, “you are the 
only woman in Cairo who could truthfully say that to me, and 
somehow I believe you do say it truthfully. Well, you are right, 
and you are wrong. What the Lumiere says of me is not true ; 
what else you may have heard I don’t know, and don’t very much 
care now. They have chattered about me, as they do about every- 
one else, I suppose, and probably with more truth than usual. At 
any rate, they will feel justified to-morrow, for it is going to be 
true. Now, have you heard enough ?” 

She sprang to her feet as she spoke, and stood facing Christabel 
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with defiant eyes, her flushed, curly-headed prettiness contrasting 
curiously with the other’s statuesque whiteness of face and dress. 
Yet even at that moment, and though it was not her own life or 
happiness that trembled in the balance, Christabel was in reality 
the more strongly moved of the two. 

“Tdo not believe that either,” she said, as quietly as if the 
mingled feelings of scorn and repulsion and pity in her heart 
were not almost choking her utterance. “ You are excited and 
reckless to-night, and I don’t wonder, after all you have gone 
through to-day. But if you really thought, even for five minutes, 
of doing anything so mean and wicked as to betray your 
husband’s honour, and ruin his life, when you know how he loves 
and trusts you, you must give up the idea at once and for ever!” 

“Indeed! ” said Nelly, with an attempt at scornful dignity ; and 
then, with a sudden collapse, she cried out, “Oh! it is too late, it 
is too late! How dare you come and interfere and try and make 
things worse? You know, a saintly, superior kind of creature 
like you, that I have been as bad as a woman can be, short of the 
onething. Do you suppose that to draw back now can put things 
back as they were before? If you could prevent me from doing 
as I like with my life, do you suppose my husband would thank 
you? Do you suppose I would go back, to be forgiven, and 
pitied, and scorned, and suspected, when I might be living a life 
of happiness and liberty? I may be brazen and wicked, but at 
least I will not be a hypocrite and liar!” 

“You have not been a hypocrite, and you need not be a liar,” 
said Mrs. Denham. “Do let me tell you how it seems to me. 
You did not in the least realise what you\were doing; you were 
just enjoying yourself, as you have done before, and now you have 
learnt suddenly that you cannot play with fire with impunity. 
It will be irrecoverable sin and degradation if you go with him,” 
the speaker was more and more deeply in earnest; ‘‘ but it is not 
too late to stop. Be true and shame the devil. Face the question 
—you can either tell everything to your husband and take what- 
ever he may say or do as your punishment for having done wrong ; 
or you can justify all this gossip and everything that has been 
said of you and abandon yourself to a life of misery and degrada- 
tion. You may be happy for a month or two, or even for a year, 
if you survive the scandal of a divorce and re-marriage. But 
think what it will be when he begins to despise you and get 
tired of you! Pity, and scorn, and suspicion! Do you think, 
whatever he may feel at first, and however well he may endeavour 


to conceal it, that you will escape these things altogether, by 
doing this?” 
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“Oh! I cannot—I dare not meet Frank,” moaned Nelly. 

“Then how will you dare to meet God ?” answered Christabel 
with pitiless severity. And then suddenly her whole face softened 
into an exquisite tenderness, as she went over to the sofa and put 
her arms round Nelly’s shrinking figure. “Oh! my dear,” she 
murmured, “ trust to me; let me help you. Come away with me 
to-morrow, if it be only for a few days, and leave a letter to send 
that man away. I won’t go unless you promise!” 

“Go with you—where could I go?” said Nelly. “And who 
would believe that I had gone with you and not with him?” 

“T will settle that,” said Christabel haughtily ; and then with 
a return to gentleness, she added, “Oh! try to think less of what 
people will say and more of what is right todo. We will go to 
Helouan by an early train; the new hétel there is shut, and no 
one except a resident would think of our being at the old one. 
Cairo is so noisy in these Rhamadan nights, that no one will 
wonder at our escaping into the desert for a few days’ peace. Say 
you will come,” she added very persuasively. 

“Yes, I will go,” said Nelly, mastered in spite of herself by 
the stronger personality of the other. And then she burst into 
a storm of hysterical crying. Mrs. Denham took no notice of 
this outbreak until she had brought Nelly pen, ink, and paper, 
and got her to write the few lines to Captain Bellairs, which were 
to break off the connection. Then she petted and soothed her 
into something like calmness, and finally helped her into bed, and 
sat by her, until at last Mrs. Vandeleur cried herself to sleep. 

Christabel looked at the clock; it was half-past four. She 
blew out the candle, and left the room softly. In the drawing- 
room, where the open windows had remained undarkened all 
night, the grey light of dawn was slowly strengthening itself 
against the moon. The letter to Captain Bellairs lay open on 
the blotting-book, and she put it into an envelope, sealing it, and 
writing the address in a hand as much like Mrs, Vandeleur’s as 
she could make it. Then, taking it with her, she went upstairs 
to her own house, leaning heavily on the banisters, and trembling 
from head to foot. She did not venture to go to bed, or try to 
sleep. After a bath, and a careful toilet for the day, she went 
back again to Mrs. Vandeleur’s rooms, and sat in the drawing- 
room, between the entrance hall and the bedroom, till the house- 
boy entered, and looked much astonished to find her. She 
explained to him that his mistress had been ill in the night, and 
that she was now asleep, and was on no account to be disturbed, 
either by any note, or any person who might wish to see her. 
All such were to be sent up to her rooms. 
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Carter II, 


Mrs. VanvetEvr woke, listless and feverish, shortly before nine 
o'clock. It was not without some difficulty, and indeed tyranny, 
as she called it, that Christabel got her up and dressed in time 
to leave for Helouan by the 19.10 train. Mrs. Denham had made 
all her own arrangements for leaving ; had written one or two notes 
to the right people, saying Mrs. Vandeleur and she had agreed, 
after the party, that they must have two or three days’ change 
from the heat of Cairo, but without mentioning where they had 
gone. The note for Captain Bellairs had been given to her own 
servant with strict injunctions that it was to be taken to his 
hétel as soon as she had left, and her own box and Mrs. Van- 
deleur’s were packed, though this was not much use, as Nelly 
irritably declared that Mrs. Denham had put in just the very 
dresses she should not want. 

However, it was done at last; they caught the train by one 
moment, and went crawling away into the desert, Nelly very 
cross, and Christabel growing more and more anxious as the 
difficulties of her self-imposed task grew clearer. As soon as 
they arrived at the rather dreary hétel, Mrs. Vandeleur declared 
that her head was so bad that she should not wonder if she got 
a sunstroke with being dragged out through the desert at this 
time of day, and promptly went to bed in the largest and coolest 
room the hétel afforded. Fortunately ice was procurable, and Chris- 
tabel waited on and petted the spoilt little woman to her heart’s 
content. After she had managed, though with much grumbling, 
to sit up and eat a very hearty luncheon, Mrs. Vandeleur fell fast 
asleep till six o'clock. Mrs. Denham, meanwhile, took some 
trouble to find out who was in the hétel. There were very few 
visitors, but among them, to her infinite relief, she found that a 
young English officer, whom she knew slightly, had been sent 
down from the Citadel hospital the day before, and would dine at 
the table d’héte that night. As long as Mrs. Vandeleur had an 
officer to talk to, Christabel knew that the task of amusing her 
would be comparatively light. 

When Nelly woke again she lay for some moments dreamily 
wondering where she was. By-and-by she became aware, 
through the open door, of Mrs. Denham sitting at a little table 
and making afternoon tea, with a dainty spirit lamp, evidently 
no part of the hotel furniture. Nelly lay watching her with 
increasing curiosity and the dawn of something like compunction. 
When Christabel in her soft cool gown came across with a cup of 
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tea and some light cake she had brought with her from Cairo, 
Nelly was constrained to admit that she felt better. 

“TI suppose I may as well go down to dinner,” she said 
languidly, when the tea was finished, “though of course there 
will be nothing fit to eat, and no one to speak to.” 

“We did not do so badly at luncheon,’ said Christabel 
cheerfully ; “and we are not quite alone in the hotel; there 
are two Germans, and Mr. Farrer of the —th, who is on the sick 
list, but nearly well now, I believe.” 

“Mr. Farrer!” repeated Mrs. Vandeleur thoughtfully. “I 
remember, he has some very good ponies, and is always running 
them at Ghezireh. I don’t know him though.” 

“TI do slightly,” said Mrs. Denham; “he came to see Hugh 
once about one of his ponies—my husband knows a good deal 
about horses. Well, if you are going to dress, I will just go down 
to the post-office with my letter. Have you one to go? It is the 
mail day for Upper Egypt, you know.” 

“No,” said Nelly, the cloud coming over her face again. “I 
had forgotten, and it does not matter.” 

“Hugh would think it mattered a good deal if I missed even 
one mail,” said Christabel suggestively. 

“Frank’s used to it by this time,” said the other, rather 
defiantly. “I suppose it is nearly three weeks since I wrote 
last.” 

“ But consider how anxious he must be growing.” 

“T’ve no time now, at any rate. Can’t you put in a message 
to Mr. Denham, and ask him to tell my husband I’m all right?” 

“But Captain Vandeleur is at Halfa, is he not? and my 
husband is surveying between Luxor and Assiout—coming down 
very soon, I hope. I think we might manage better than that,” 
said Christabel, writing as she spoke. “There, let me send that 
from you,” and she handed Nelly a piece of paper on which she 
had written a telegraph message, in the first person, to the 
effect that she had not been very well, but was all right now, 
and at Helouan for a few days’ change with Mrs. Denham. 

“You can if you like,” said Nelly ungraciously, as she signed 
it in obedience to a gesture. “It doesn’t make any difference—I 
shall never be happy again!” she added, with a hysterical sob. 
Christabel hastily administered smelling-salts, to such purpose 
that coughing was substituted for crying, and then, at Nelly’s 
urgent entreaty, she sent off the letter and telegram by a 
messenger, and remained to help the woman, with whom but 
yesterday she had been on the most distant terms of acquaintance- 
ship, to perform her toilet. 
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At dinner Nelly simply took possession of the young subaltern, 
who was glad enough to find a couple of English ladies to talk to. 
She chattered and laughed unceasingly, and after dinner Chris- 
tabel found that she was expected to take part in a moonlight 
donkey-ride, a form of entertainment which she generally avoided. 
On this night, however, she was obliged to own that if she had 
only been without the two companions who trotted gaily on in 
front of her, she would really have enjoyed the cool ride through 
the far-reaching desert, which looked almost like snow in the 
strong moonlight. 

The next two days passed in much the same routine. Mrs. 
Vandeleur alone with Christabel was fretful, full of self-pity, by 
turns affecting to regard Mrs. Denham as the cause of all her 
troubles, and as her only friend, till Christabel learned to look 
forward with longing to the hot afternoon hours, which Nelly 
passed in sleep. Once with Mr. Farrer, however, who was ready 
enough to pay her the constant attention which women like Nelly 
regard as their natural right, she amazed Christabel by her high 
spirits. But on the third day, when Christabel was making tea, 
and Nelly was yawning on the sofa and lazily remarking that it 
was a great bore not having a sitting-room, as they might have 
given poor Mr. Farrer some tea, one of the natives brought in a 
card, which he presented to Christabel as being nearest the door. 

“Who is it?” said Nelly, with some animation. “Someone 
amusing from Cairo, 1 hope. Really, we might as well have been 
buried alive these two days. Mr. Farrer is all very well, but 
Mr. Farrer all day and every day begins to pall.” 

Mrs. Denham read the card with a flush of indignation, and 
handed it over in silence. Nelly coloured furiously, but her tone 
was provokingly cool. 

“So he has found us out at last. Well, what are we to do?” 

“TI hardly think you can be in doubt on that point,” said 
Mrs. Denham. “Pray, what would you propose to say if you did 
see him ?” 

“Talk about the weather, of course, and the last news from 
Cairo,” said Nelly with a reckless laugh. ‘Oh! you need not be 
afraid ; I am sick of tragedy, and everything, and everybody !” 

“That makes it even more simple,” said her friend drily. “I 
will tell Mohammed that you are not very well, and cannot 
receive visitors.” 

“Don’t you think—he may think—he has a right to some sort 
of an explanation ?” suggested Nelly, nervously twisting the card 
in her fingers. 

“TY don’t know what Captain Bellairs may think,” said Mrs. 
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Denham indignantly, “but I know that the note you wrote him 
ought to have been enough for any gentleman.” 

Nelly shrugged her shoulders and pouted, but made no further 
opposition, and the message was dispatched. In another moment 
the boy returned with a fresh card, on which was pencilled a line 
of earnest entreaty that Mrs. Denham would see him for a few 
minutes. Nelly’s eyes sparkled with a mixture of mischief and 
anger. “Well!” she asked, “and what are you going to do?” 

Christabel sat with the card in her hand, deep in consideration. 
Then with a brief order to the native to show Captain Bellairs to 
the reading-room, she rose and went into her own room, without 
so much as a look at Mrs. Vandeleur. 

“Cool,” muttered Nelly, as she wandered restlessly about the 
room, with a half-formed idea of dressing and following Mrs. 
Denham to the reading-room. But Nelly was not really a wicked 
woman. She would not have acknowledged it; she was not 
indeed even aware of it, but at that moment her awe of Christabel 
was stronger than her desire to see Captain Bellairs. Moreover, 
though she had tried successfully to stifle thought and memory 
for the last few days, this sudden reminder of what she had done, 
and what she had barely been saved from doing, came upon her 
in her solitude with irresistible force. Left to her own devices 
she would have seen Captain Bellairs, and been under his 
influence again before she had given herself time to realise what 
she was doing. Now, after ten minutes, she was prone upon her 
sofa, weeping bitterly, in a genuine burst of shame and repentance 
and humiliation. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Denham, with that involuntary lifting of the 
head which always angered Nelly, while exciting her reluctant 
admiration, swept into the reading-room with the mien of an 
empress, and an inward shrinking and tremor which she fancied 
must be perceptible to everyone. There was no one in the room 
but Captain Bellairs, who was standing by the window. He 
made a movement as if to shake hands, but Christabel greeted 
him with a frigid inclination, and remained standing. 

“T am awfully sorry to disturb you,” he began, “but I am 
really very anxious to know how Mrs. Vandeleur is. She is still 
confined to her room, it appears.” 

“‘ Not entirely ; she comes down in the evening sometimes, but 
she does not care to receive visitors. She purposely left no word 
where we were gone, as she wished to be perfectly quiet.” 

“Yes, of course, I quite understand. But really, such an old 
friend as myself—I shall hope that she will make an exception in 
my favour to-morrow, at any rate. This place can’t be very 
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lively for her, you know. I will come down and dine at the table 
@héte, since you say she is best in the evening.” 

Mrs. Denham was amazed at the man’s smiling effrontery. 
Did he really imagine she knew nothing of what had passed ? 

“Captain Bellairs,” she said very quietly, “I may tell you 
that I know what Mrs. Vandeleur wrote to you on Wednesday 
morning, and why. After that you will understand that I cannot 
suppose you in earnest when you speak of forcing yourself upon 
her to-morrow or any other day.” 

“Ah! that is just what I wanted to know,” said Captain 
Bellairs in a different tone. “It was you who wrote that note.” 

“You must be well aware that Mrs. Vandeleur wrote it 
entirely herself,” said Christabel steadily, though she felt. her 
colour rising. 

“Oh! yes, I am well acquainted with her handwriting,” said 
Captain Bellairs, so significantly, that Christabel felt the impulse 
which would have inspired a man to knock him down. “But you 
stood over and dragooned her into it. And then you took the 
poor little thing into custody, and brought her down here, where 
not a soul could protect her—and one knows the sort of treatment 
a pretty little flesh-and-blood woman may expect from the 
Pharisees. I would give something to know what you have been 
doing and saying to her the last few days. I shouldn’t wonder 
if she were crying her heart out at this very moment. I suppose 
you have sent for that husband of hers, and mean to keep her in 
gaol till you can hand her over to him, in the comfortable 
conviction that she will be miserable for life.” 

He had not raised his voice, but the concentrated bitterness in 
his tones made his words far more effectual. Christabel stood 
dumb, and apparently unmoved, before him, though she was 
crushing her rings into her fingers in the effort to control herself 
for speech. Before she could do so he went on. 

“TI have often heard how cruel you women can be to one 
another, but I never realised it till now. What possessed you to 
interfere? It is nothing to you, she was not even your friend, 
that you should care what the world said of her for a few days 
after she went away to be happy. Not for any thought of honour 
of the family, not for any real care for her, but for some scruple 
of right and wrong, some fetish of the world’s opinion, you would 
sacrifice her life!” 

“Tf I cared for the world’s opinion, I should hardly be in my 
present position,” said Christabel, finding speech at last. ‘“ But to 
the other charge I do plead guilty. I do think right and wrong 
more important than anything else in this world.” 
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Captain Bellairs forgot himself so far as to repeat the words 
with a sneer. “Who made you a judge over us of right and 
wrong?” he continued bitterly. “It may seem right to you to 
swear to a man and then disappoint him at the last moment; to 
break the spirit of a law and keep its letter ; to let the early vows 
of boy and girl bind them to a life of hypocrisy and misery ; all 
this may be right to you,” went on the Captain with growing 
fervour, “but who made you the arbiter of right and wrong to us 
who own a freer higher law?” 

“Pardon me,” said Christabel. ‘I must entirely disclaim any 
wish to act as arbiter of right and wrong for you. I did not seek 
this interview, and my concern is not at all for you in this 
matter.” 

“You will find,” he answered grimly, “that you will have to 
reckon with me, if you insist on concerning yourself with 
Mrs. Vandeleur’s affairs. Do you propose to prevent my corre- 
sponding with her?” 

“T certainly should, if I could hope that any appeal to your 
better feelings would be of the least use. As it is, I do not see 
how I can do so.” 

“You will not go so far as to keep back my letters? Good; 
then it shall be a fair fight and no favour. For the present, I will 
take my leave, Mrs. Denham.” 

With these words, and a low bow, Captain Bellairs strode out of 
the room. But he had forgotten his gloves, and the effect of his 
dignified exit was marred by his hastily turning back upon the 
threshold. And then another awkward incident happened. 
Mrs. Denham had turned also to leave the room, but a sudden 
rush of dizziness after the strain of the interview had made her 
for the moment blind and almost helpless. Thus when Captain 
Bellairs unintentionally pushed against her in his sudden turn, 
she swayed backwards, and would have fallen heavily if he had 
not caught her arm and saved her so far that she sat down with 
some violence on the divan. 

“Good heavens!” he exclaimed, as he perceived her deadly 
whiteness, “I beg your pardon. I scarcely touched you; I can’t 
have hurt you, surely!” 

The slight shock in her present overwrought condition had 
brought on a severe attack of palpitation, and she was simply 
incapable of speech. Annoyed beyond measure with herself, she 
shook her head and motioned him impatiently away, but the 
slight effort made her sink back against the wall, with a gasping 
struggle for breath. The usual goolla full of water was standing 
in the room, and supposing her to be faint, Captain Bellairs 
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hastily poured out a glass and brought it to her. Any attempt to 
drink at that moment would have choked her, and she motioned 
it away. He mistook the movement. 

“You won’t even take a drop of water from me!” he ejaculated. 
“What an infernal scoundrel you must think me!” 

“T—cannot!” gasped Christabel; but with the effort to speak 
the struggle for breath grew hysterical, and Captain Bellairs, 
beginning to perceive what was needed, slipped his arm behind 
her, and raised her into an easier position. Unfortunately for 
herself, Christabel, though helpless, was acutely conscious of all 
that was going on, and of the fact that the door was half 
open to the hdtel corridor round the court. She was sitting 
at right angles to this, but Captain Bellairs had his back towards 
the door as he bent over her, with a solicitude now perfectly 
genuine. At that moment she was aware that someone—she 
could not see who it was—passed outside, paused for an instant, 
and went on. 

Neither of them spoke for some moments, and then Christabel 
signed for the water, which she drank without difficulty. 

“Look here, Mrs. Denham,” said the Captain as he took the 
glass back, “ you should not try the réle of Saint Grundy. You 
are not strong enough. You put too much human interest into 
it. It cannot matter to you so much as all that, whether 
Mrs. Vandeleur is to be happy in her own way or yours.” 

“That is not the question,” said Christabel, finding herself 
constrained to answer. “It matters to me, first, whether she is to 
do right or wrong, and secondly, whether she is to be happy or 
miserable.” 

“On the second question then we are agreed,” he returned, 
audaciously. ‘We will leave the former alone for the present. 
You look like the kind of woman who would tell the truth—do 
you really believe, then, that she would be happier with her 
neglectful brute of a husband, after all that has passed ?—he will 
have the power to taunt her with it at any moment. He can’t 
help knowing all there is to know, and probably more too—even 
supposing that they continue to live together—and I’m hanged if 
L would keep any woman with me who had given me so clearly to 
understand that she preferred someone else. What grounds have 
you for supposing that even he will be grateful for your 
interference ? ” 

He had closed the door mechanically when he began his speech, 
and was now sitting straight in front of her, and speaking very 
earnestly. As he spoke, Christabel lifted her fine gray eyes and 
looked straight at him. He stammered and came to an abrupt 
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pause. He had never in his life met a look so full of purity and 
love and absolute unconsciousness of self. 

“T will answer you on your own ground,” shesaid. “You do 
not know Captain Vandeleur, and I do—not very well, perhaps, but 
enough to know that you have a wrong idea of him. He does not 
neglect her, he does care about her, and he trusts her. I believe 
myself that in her heart she really cares more for him than for 
anyone. If he does not forgive her and do all he can to shield 
her, I shall be very much surprised. She is dependent for her 
fature happiness on his generosity, or on yours. And indepen- 
dently of the fact that he is the right man and you the wrong, I 
have more trust in him than in you!” 

Captain Bellairs had an answer ready, but Christabel’s eyes 
were on him and he could not utter it. There was silence for a 
few seconds, and then he said, almost diffidently, “‘ You will have 
a harder task than you think. You may get Vandeleur perhaps 
to do as you say, but you can’t control society in the same way. 
She will have just as much to bear in the way of innuendo and 
deliberate insult as if she had gone away with me. No one will 
believe what you say; they will think it is even a worse business 
than it is, or would have been. Of course I am aware that all 
this will have no influence on you; I am merely putting before 
you my own point of view, for my own satisfaction, I suppose, 
since I am aware it is no concern of yours.” 

“ Yes, it will bea hard task,” said Christabel thoughtfully, “ but 
she will have three to stand by her to begin with—her husband, 
and mine, and me. And you at any rate might refrain from 
making it harder,” she continued, feeling from his tone that he 
had already begun to take rather a different view of the matter. 
“Go away, not only to Cairo, for Mrs. Vandeleur will not care to 
stay here much longer. Go right out of the country; it is the 
only thing you can do for her now.” 

Instead of the neat and cutting answer to this appeal which he 
would have made at the beginning of the interview, he now said 
very gravely: “I cannot do that, Mrs. Denham. I have my own 
ideas of honour, and having brought Mrs. Vandeleur into this 
position, I am not going to back out and leave her to the conse- 
quences—unless of course I feel certain that she wishes it. You 
may be right about her, though I think you are mistaken. Still, 
in case it be so, I—well, I won’t do anything to make it worse for 
her. Look here! I'll run down to Ramleh early to-morrow, but 
mind, I shall write to her, and tell her where I am, and that I 
shall wait there for ten days. If I get one word from her either 
by telegram or by letter, I shall come back.” 
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“God forgive you!” said Christabel sadly as she rose from her 
seat. ‘‘ You know what I shall do. I have no more to say.” 

“T should like,” said Captain Bellairs, fidgeting uneasily, with 
his eyes on the ground. “I should like to apologise to you, Mrs. 
Denham, for my language to you at the beginning of this inter- 
view. I suppose nothing would induce you to shake hands with 
me?” 

“T accept your apology,” said Christabel gravely, and somehow 
he felt obliged to look up and meet her eyes. “But I cannot 
shake hands with you. Not now.” 

He bowed, and opened the door for her. She went up the open 
stairway to the upper corridor and sank into an arm-chair as soon 
as she had gained her bedroom. But she was not allowed to 
remain there long. A fretful call summoned her to the other 
room, where Nelly lifted a flushed and tear-stained face from the 
sofa pillows. 

“Oh! how long you have been,” she exclaimed. “It is very 
unkind of you to keep me in suspense, when you know how 
miserable lam. Has he gone?” 

“Yes, he is going to Ramleh to-morrow,” said Christabel, 
sitting down by her with a caress. 

“Didn’t he say anything ?—leave any messege for me?” asked 
Nelly with her face hidden. 

“No, he said he should write,” answered Christabel more 
coldly. 

“T won't read his letter—do you hear—I daren’t. Oh! why 
did you come and interfere? If I had gone off at once, it would 
have been all over by this time; and now I have Frank to think 
of, and I know he will never forgive me. Oh! yes, I know it’s 
very wicked to talk like that, but you don’t understand,—you’ve 
never been tried in the same way.” 

She continued to lament and alternately to pity and excuse 
herself, till Christabel could bear it no longer, and went away to 
her own room, lest she should be betrayed into a sharp speech. 
When dinner was announced she went to ask if Mrs. Vandeleur 
would come down. 

“No, how can I? I am not ready, and look what a sight I 
am!” said Nelly petulantly, turning away from her glass. 

“Would you like to have a little table put in the corridor?” 
suggested Christabel. “It will be a change from your own room, 
and no one will be about there just now.” 

She pushed a low chair out into the broad wooden corridor, 
which was the only passage in the hétel, but made a kind of 
verandah all round the inner court, and looked down into the 
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garden. Nelly followed languidly, and consented to have her 
dinner sent up. She was quite in another mood by the time 
Christabel came up again, bringing a message from Mr, Farrer 
that, if Mrs. Vandeleur felt inclined for it, he would come and 
bring his banjo, and accepted the offer with delight. Christabel 
felt so provoked with her that she contemplated leaving them to 
themselves in the faintly-lighted verandah and going out alone fora 
stroll in the desert. But the waning moon would not rise till ten 
o'clock, and she was not quite sure that she ought to wander out 
in the dark without a native and a lantern, so she gave it up, and 
sat silent in a deck-chair, listening—without attending—to the 
chatter of her companions, and the nigger melodies, which 
gradually collected a little crowd of listening natives in the 
shadows of the court below. 


““T suppose we can go back to Cairo now,” said Nelly as they 
parted for the night. 

“Yes, on Monday morning or evening, whichever you like 
best,” answered Christabel readily. She did not wish to go till 
she was quite sure that Captain Bellairs would be gone to 
Ramleh; but independently of the fact that her present position 
was extremely irksome, she had a very practical reason for 
wishing to return as soon as possible. The hétel at Helouan, like 
all other hétels in Egypt, was very expensive, and she knew that 
even these few days would be a serious drain on her funds. She 
had already, in anticipation of the bill, secretly renounced one or 
two projects and pleasures of her own. 

“Oh! you won't travel on Sunday, of course; I forgot that. 
Well, then, we’ll say Monday evening, I think. It’s such a bore 
to get up early enough to travel in this weather. Mr. Farrer’s 
going up then too, and he may as well be useful.” 


(To be concluded.) 





